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LEARN 
TO WRITE 


FRESH blood is needed in 
journalism and _ literature. 
Develop your latent talent in your 
spare time with the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM— 
the only school under the patronage 
of leading newspaper proprietors. 
REDUCED FEES. Special 
courses in Journalism, Short 
Stories, Article Writing, Poetry, 
Radio Plays, Eng. Literature. 
Personal tuition by correspond- 
ence. No time limit. Free aduice 
and Booklet from O.T., 


LONDON 
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57 GORDON SQUARE 
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SLEEP, LITTLE MAID 


4 from the bogey 
of BRONCHITIS 


The aromatic vapours of POTTERS 
ASTHMA REMEDY soon dispel the 
bogey of Bronchitis. Marvellous for 
Asthma, Whooping Cough, Colds, 
etc. 2/2 all Chemists and Herbalists. 


POTTER & CLARKE LTD. Artillery Lane, 
LONDON, E.!. 


The Importance of Knowing 
How to Learn Languages 


"THE only satisfactory method of learning 
a foreign language is the direct method. 
In other words, you must learn French in 
French, German in German, Spanish in 
Spanish, and Italian in Italian. That is the 
Pelman method, and it is the only way. It 
naturally follows from this that the old- 
fashioned method of memorising long lists 
of foreign words is entirely abolished when 
you learn a language by the direct way. 


Specially reduced fees for all serving | 
members of His Majesty’s Forces 


Another consequence is that it practic- 
ally eliminates the difficulties and drudger- 
ies of learning complicated grammatical 
rules and exceptions. It teaches you not 
only to read a foreign language but to 
write, speak and understand it thoroughly 
and efficiently. 

There are no classes to attend. You pick 
up the foreign language by correspondence 
in your spare time, in half the usual period. 

The Pelman method of learning lang- 
uages, which has now been used for over 
20 years with such success, is explained in 
four little books, one for each language :— 
French Spanish German Italian 

(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 


State which book you want and it will be sent to 
you, together with a specimen lesson, gratis and 
post free. 


PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE 
159 Albion House, 

New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
PELMAN (OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES NEW 
YORK: 271 North Avenue, New_ Rochelle MET, 
BOURNE: 393 Blinder p Awe JO AAN NE BIRG : 
P.O, Box 49.8. “DURBAN: Natal Bank Chambers 
(P.O. Box 1489). DELHI: 10 Alipore Road. CAL- 
CUTTA: 102 Clive Street. 


Stories Wanted 


We revise according to the Scientific 
System of fiction-writing and sub- 
mit to editors on a I5 per cent. of 
sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories are returned with 
reasons for rejection. 


Mention this Periodical 


~ The Sign of SCIENCE and SALES 
E- of FICTION -WRITING SCIENCE _L'D 


REGENT HOUSE - REGENT ST.- LONDON - W'1- 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
6 numbers 3/6; 12 numbers 7/- post free 
POST THIS NOW 
To OUR TIME, 
28/29 Southampton St., London, W.C.2. 


I wish to take out a subscription for 
a friend as well. Please forward to 
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UNTUTORED "©" OR OL TO Ake 


Like a mariner’s compass this remarkable Chart 
—the basis of Hartrampf’s Vocabularies—steers 
the course of your thoughts into those amazing 
word channels that enable you to make your 
work sparkle with brilliance, charm and power. 
New ideas spring to your mind—vitalize ‘your 
message—grip the interest—sway—convince and 
compel. 


THE RIGHT WORD AT A GLANCE 


This astonishing work gives you the word you 
want when you want it—the exact shade of 
meaning and force you wish to convey. It puts 
words and ideas at your finger-tips—a wealth of 
power that gives your message a brilliance and 
clarity that will thrill and enthrall your readers 
or audience. 


GILBERT FRANKAU says: ‘‘HARTRAMPF’S 
VOCABULARIES seem to me infinitely useful. To 
the amateur writer it should prove absolutely invalu- 
able, while to the professional, like myself, it is the 
best adjunct that | have so far discovered. Hence- 
forward it is not going to leave my desk.’’ 


EASY—QUICK—SURE 


The magic Chart gives 24 keys words that classify 
all the words in the language. By referring to 
the alphabetically arranged index in Hartrampf’s 
Vocabularies a host of synonyms, antonyms and 
relatives are marshalled together and, at a glance, 
the exact word to express your shade of thought 
is revealed. 


Send Id. Stamp for this Chart 
NOW 
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Culture and Anarchy 

OW MANY OF THOSE WHO, IN THESE 
H weeks of Allied triumphs, have been 

shaken by the visual proofs of the 
bestial nature of Fascism, remember the 
photographs of the Burning of the Books in 
Berlin? It was in 1933, the ceremonial 
inuuguration of the Nazi reign of terror. It 
may have seemed then a mere thetrical 
stunt, yet it was the first symbolic step in a 
ruthless logic of human debasement. Before 
the German nation could be fitted for a vile 
destiny, the very memory of the finest achieve- 
ments of the human reason and imagination 
had to be rooted out of their consciousness, as 
their finest individuals had to be hunted out 
and destroyed. 

Such a terrible tribute to the formative 
virtues of culture in conditioning behaviour 
will not be wasted on a liberated world. It is 
through art that the anarchic impulses can 
be directed to creative ends and disparate 
individual appetites harmonised with the 
needs of a humane social order. 

Yet in our complex societies only the com- 
munity as a whole can direct such powers, 
and it is clear from the abundant evidence of 
what has been, rather whimsically, termed a 
‘© cultural upsurge ”’ that, in the new England, 
novel organisational forms to develop and 
satisfy this essential faculty will have to be 
brought into play at all administrative levels, 
from Rural District to the Government itself. 


ENSA Review 
ACK FROM HIS TOUR OF INDIA AND BURMA, 
Mr. Basil Dean has reported on the 
present and future of E.N.S.A.’s work 
there and has also made certain comments on 
conditions in the Middle East. His statement 
was based on two facts: that the E.N.S.A. 
service must be maintained until at least a 
year after the end of the Japanese affair, and 
that at this stage in the war it is now possible 


to make a fuss about obstructions instead of 


remaining silent and carrying on. Mr. Dean 
has therefore come out with a fighting speech 
about the E.N.S.A. service. It doesn’t quite 
convince—to have been busy doing something 
was only one part of E.N.S.A.’s job—but it 
throws a good deal of light on the past and 
holds out hope of a much improved Far East 
service for the rest of the war period. } 
Mr. Dean speaks of “‘ years of comparative 
neglect’? and acknowledges the inadequacy 


of the original arrangements. There has never 
been sufficient conscription of plays and 
players: “‘ artists eligible for National Service 
who are required at home by managers and 
agents have to give a promise of six weeks’ 
service a year to E.N.S.A. . very often, 
owing to the prolonged success of the attrac- 
tions they are in, these promises cannot be 
honoured within a reasonable time. Further- 
more, six weeks is far too short for service 
overseas; and the arrangement was made at 
a time when there was practically no overseas 
entertainment to speak of. Now the main 
weight of our operations is overseas; and the 
position should be re-considered. Ours is the 
only profession or industry that I know, where, 
broadly speaking, it is left to the individual 
conscience to decide how much or how little 
to do for the war.” 


As Mr. Dean points out, unless the amount 
of service to overseas troops by artists deferred 
for the commercial theatre is considerably 
increased, the promises made to the men in 
Burma cannot be kept without depriving other 
men serving elsewhere. Mr. Dean complains 
with justice of the harm done by that small 
minority of players who expect the war to be 
arranged around them—who have no c¢ ncep- 
tion of active service or of collaborating 
smoothly in something larger than them- 
selves. 


It. is not our concern here to analyse 
E.N.S.A.’s plans for S.E.A.C. Mr. Dean has 
seen things for himself and by talking to 
people on the spot has been able to suggest 
many valuable improvements; and his new 
plans can make a considerable difference if 
only they are properly backed up. Without 
concrete assistance from the authorities Mr. 
Dean can only beat the wind. But in this 
report and statement there are a number of 
findings or comments of more general rele- 
vance. The director proposes, for example, 
that the many members of the theatrical 
profession at present serving in the Forces 
should be transferred to E.N.S.A. duties. He 
finds in Italy that the troops want more 
opportunity to attend the opera and the ballet. 
The formation of gramophone listening-circles 
is to be encouraged (with a range of records, 
we hope, collected from all the recording 
companies). Remarkable efforts have been 
made within the services themselves to 
provide their own entertainment, and it is 
found that the necessary preparations have 
their own value; and it is accordingly recom- 
mended that there should be in India a special 


service to encourage the production of plays 
by Service units and groups. 

On his travels Mr. Dean found, as he 
would have found in the ordinary theatres of 
this country, much inadequate equipment. 
The “‘ conformity to simple standard require- 
ments”? that would increase efficiency and 
save money in India would not be out of 
place here. But one of the most significant 
things was Mr. Dean’s comment on the 
cinema position in India and S.E.A.C. This 
is not E.N.S.A.’s_ responsibility, but the 
Director felt bound to make some observations 
in the interest of the troops; and his main 
comment was that cinema entertainment 
should be taken out of the hands of the 
entertainment contractors. In the Middle 
East this has been done: ‘‘ already the 
standard of the film programmes has risen 
enormously and the attendances are much 
bigger, despite the fact that fewer programmes 
are being shown each week. There is no doubt 
whatever that this is the right way to run 
things, since the legitimate commercial 
interests of an entertainment contractor can 
never be the same as those of the troops.” 
This is a large and necessary admission, and 
it does not stop there: what about the 
interests of the general public ? 


CEMA Continues 


FTER FIVE YEARS OF MOST VALUABLE 
pioneer work Dr. Jacques, C.E.M.A.’s 
first Director of Music, has resigned. 

He wishes now to devote himself to music 

rather than to administration; but C.E.M.A. 

records that his administration has built up 

not only the *‘ C.E.M.A. concert,” but also a 

great deal of independent local activity. 

Dr. Jacques has been one of the leaders of a 

great experiment, an important social trans- 

formation; but this is only its beginning and 
his successor will have scope to do an equally 
big job of work. 

C.E.M.A.’s activities once more bring fresh 
material: the exhibition, at the National 
Gallery, of 20th Century French illustrated 
books, which is a stimulus and a challenge 
from a country until recently occupied; the 
exhibition of Design at Home (also at the 
Gallery), and the new plays. The Haymarket 
company adds The Duchess of Malfi to its 
repertory (opening in Manchester and then 
returning to London), Tennent Plays, Ltd. 
are presenting Vivien Leigh in Thornton 
Wilder’s Skin of our Teeth; and the Old 
Vic makes a very welcome gesture by 
sending a company back to those South Wales 
Miners’ halls which were toured so successfully 
in 1940. It is an important move: for a short 
while, in the blitz, forgotten England (and 
Wales !) received good plays and players 
again; but once the larger theatres had 
recovered the smaller towns and villages 
were once more abandoned, in spite of the 
excellent response that they had made. If 
the Old Vic can train companies for touring 
work outside the large cities it will make an 
immense contribution te social life. 


The Smaller Theatres 


MONG THE SMALLER THEATRES A GOOD 
A deal is going on. A large northern 

circuit of cinemas is to be given back 
to the living stage: the owner was amazed 
by the success of a pantomime in a town that 
had had no living theatre for years and has 
decided to present variety, revue, and possibly 
plays in his houses in Manchester and the 
North. The demand is not a surprise, but the 
response is: so many theatres have become 
cinemas that a movement in the other direc- 
tion comes as a shock. A second shock (if 
we may put it like that) is that Cheltenham 
now has its civic theatre. A spa building has 
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been converted: it seats less than three 
hundred, but it is a [start. The municipality 
is not at first developing a professional com- 
pany, as Swindon did, but has installed an 
amateur group—a fine opportunity for 
amateurs to show their mettle, perhaps a 
chance for them to evolve a_ professional 
organisation. 

In Derby the Repertory Company has 
opened a fund for a permanent theatre; the 

lasgow Citizen’s Theatre is off on a tour of 
the Scottish Lowlands; and in London the 
smaller theatre groups are once more making 
themselves felt. The production of Father 
Malachy’s Miracle, the first new play put on 
at the Swiss Cottage Embassy, is to visit the 
C.E.M.A. theatre in Bristol; the Chanticleer 
is running an Ibsen season; Unity has a new 
play out, and the Gateway theatre has set 
out to develop poetic drama and music. It 
has been done before, but it needs to be done 
again; and a good start has been made. 


Activity Continues 

THER ACTIVITIES ARE ENCOURAGING. 
O The trustees of the Alexandra Palace 

are planning a broad development on 
the lines of the Crystal Palace scheme, so that 
London may have two great parks of refresh- 
ment and culture. The Education Depart- 
ment of the London Co-operative Society, 
which is planning a reference library for 
London, has held its first one-day school on 
‘“ Design in the Home.” The talks and 
exhibition were lively and well received and 
the department will certainly organise more 
‘‘ schools ’? on cultural themes. The Carnegie 
Trust has encouraged Middlesex to form a 
County Music Committee and to appoint a 
County Music Adviser. 
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INFORMATION 
PLEASE ? 


Every day the Information 
Bureau of the National Book 
League answers scores of 
questions and inquiries about 
_books. Lists of specially 
‘selected books on every kind 
of subject are provided. 
Titles, authors, dates, refer- 
ences and allusions are 
verified. Research is under- 
taken. Individual guidance 
is given. This is only one of 
many services provided free 
to members of the National 
Book League. The sub- 
scription is 7s. 6d. per 
annum. Send 24d. stamp for 
full particulars and pamphlet 
ON BOOKS AND READERS. 


National Book League 
3 Henrietta Street 
London WC2 


Nights Out In Other Places 


1. From SWINDON 


O THE SERVICEMAN STATIONED IN ENGLAND, 
T: nearby industrial town of sixty thousand 

inhabitants usually offers as an outlet 
for his meagre leisure a choice between the 
pub and the cinema. Swindon resembles 
superficially dozens of other towns—a popula- 
tion swollen with war-workers and Yanks, 
pavements over-strolled with teen-age ama- 
teurs, charity canteens, queues and the black- 
out. Yet the man who looks below the surface 
will have cause to rub his eyes. This dull, 
unremarkable railway town has a municipally- 
encouraged cultural life which puts classy 
resorts and some famous cities into the shade. 


There is, for example, a repertory theatre. 
No, not of the sort one imagines, with stage- 
frightened male juvenile lead and shuddering 
scenery, playing interminable week after 
week the farces of ten years ago. An intelli- 
gently-directed theatre, playing Shaw and 
Priestley and Goldsmith to audiences which 
seem to prefer them to ‘‘ Rookery Nook.” A 
taiented company whose resources stretch 
beyond the ability to portray lymphatic 
housemaids and pale imitations of Ivor 
Novello. Run, not by remote control, as one 
of a chain of reps., from a London office, nor 
struggling to keep above the waves of bank- 
ruptcy by giving the public ‘* what it wants,” 
but an enterprise financed by a mysterious 
and seemingly unique institution, the Swindon 
** Mayor’s Community Fund.” 

Music ? Our serviceman discovers there are 
gramophone recitals twice a week, sensibly 
and imaginatively selected, well-advertised, 
and provided from an apparently enormous 
library of records classical and modern. From 
time to time celebrated orchestras visit the 
town, and he can enjoy the experience of 
listening to them, together with a thousand or 
so war-workers, perched precariously on a 
bench in the gallery of a local chapel, since 
the town does not possess a public hall large 
enough to accommodate the normal audience 
for an orchestra. Who finances these visits ? 
Again, the Mayor’s Community Fund. 

In Swindon, even the Public Library is a 
cut above the average. Although a com- 
paratively new venture, its stock is chosen with 
discrimination, and one gets the impression 
that its librarian is not so stuck in the rut as to 
have lost sight of a public library’s main 
purpose: to encourage people to read. A long 
corridor which gives access to the library from 
the street—normally how drab and depressing 
it might appear !—serves for the time being 
as an art-gallery, giving exhibitions not only 
of pictures lent by CEMA but of the produc- 
tions of local talent. At one place in the 
corridor is a sort of municipal notice-board, 
advertising public debates, a play-reading 
circle, the gramophone recitals and a dozen 
and one other local activities inspired by a 
library committee which appears to be 
actuated by the same motives as this all- 
pervading and exceptional Mayor’s Com- 
munity Fund. 

What is this Mayor’s Community Fund ? 
Why, if its work in Swindon is so admirable, 


doesn’t every town in England of its size 
possess one? Asked by OUR TIME to 
explain the origins and administration of the 
Fund, the Town Clerk of Swindon writes :— 


Fund was established with the approval 

and general support of the Town 
Council with the object of encouraging the 
Arts in Swindon, and of providing addi- 
tional entertainment and cultural amenities 
for troops and war-workers who had come 
to the town. Roughly contemporaneously 
the Town Council had provided in tem- 
porary premises a Public Library. The new 
library met with an astonishing success, and 
various cultural activities sprang up in 
association with it: an Art Discussion 
Group, a Play Reading Group, a Literary 
and Debating Society and a Gramophone 
Society. The Community Fund initially 
arranged and supported one or two Art 
Exhibitions, but when the Library Com- 
mittee was in a position to take over the 
holding of exhibitions this function was 
handed over by the Fund to the Library 
Committee. 

Although the Administrators of the Fund 
are members of the Town Council, and the 
whole enterprise has the Town Council’s 
general support and approval, the Com- 
munity Fund is in law a separate entity to 
the Corporation; it is a charitable, non- 
profit-making, educational trust. The 
finances of the Fund are of course entirely 
separate from the Corporation finances. In 
general it may be said that the objects of 
the Fund harmonise with the general views 
of the Town Council regarding the provis- . 
ion of good entertainment and cultural 
amenities; and as and when local govern- 
ment legislation permits, the activities of 
the Fund may be absorbed by the Corpora- 
tion. 

The activities of the Fund have centred 
mainly upon music and drama. In music 
two policies have been followed: firstly, 
the bringing to Swindon of national 
orchestras like the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra and London Symphony Orchestra 
and secondly, the supporting of local 
amateur effort by financial guarantees and 
paying the charges for distinguished visiting 
artistes to play with the local amateur 
orchestra. The Fund has been able to 
arrange for a first-rate orchestral concert, 
generally by a national orchestra, about 
every two months, and each concert usually 
results in a deficit, owing to the inadequate 
size of the hall which is available. Local 
amateur concerts are given under the 
auspices of the Community Fund two or 
three times a year. 

In drama the Fund first arranged for the 
visits of one or two CEMA companies. The 
success of these efforts led to the Fund taking 
over, with the support and approval of the 
Town Council, the Playhouse, which was 
rechristened the ‘‘ Civic Playhouse,’’ with 
the object of running it as a Civic Theatre. 

At first touring companies were engaged 
to perform, but under wartime conditions 
this was not found to be successful. Accord- 
ingly, the Fund’s own repertory company 
was established at the Civic Playhouse, and 
is now under the direction of Mr. J. L. 
Hodgkinson, formerly of the Old Vic and 
CEMA. Special attractions are from time 
to time booked, thus in recent months the 
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Imperial Opera Company and the Ballet 
Rambert have played there. 

The hope of the Community Fund is to 
build up a large body of support in the 
town which will patronise good music and 
good drama. As this support grows, so the 
activities of the Fund may become more 
extensive and more varied, 


HAT REACTION HAS THIS IMAGINATIVE 
W and courageous enterprise obtained 

from the people of Swindon? Evi- 
dence of popular support is shown by the 
growth of a Playhouse Circle among patrons 
of the theatre, started after a public appeal for 
members by Dame Sybil Thorndike. The 
local amateur theatre is showing signs of 
vigorous activity. About a dozen dramatic 
societies have been brought together in an 
Amateur Theatre Guild which co-ordinates 
their activities and arranges for mutual assist- 
ance. But generally speaking, a visitor to the 
town gets the impression that Swindon doesn’t 
realise how lucky it is. Few people seem to 
think that the activities of the Community 
Fund are in any way remarkable, and fewer 
realise that an extension of the Fund’s activities 
depends almost entirely on the ordinary 
people’s active interest. 

Put it in this way. The Community Fund 
has grown almost accidentally, partly to 
satisfy a war demand, partly because there 
were influential people in the town sufficiently 
interested and sufficiently energetic to make 
sure that Swindon got good music and drama, 
rather than variations of ‘‘ Workers’ Play- 
time ’’ played on Sundays in the local cinema. 
Plainly the drive came from people in and 
near the Town Council. But a Town Council 
is an institution the composition of which is 
bound to change. Individuals come and go, 
but if the electors of Swindon maintain an 
active interest in their Community Fund, the 
town will be guaranteed against any possibility 
of their losing in peacetime the theatre they 
gained during the war. 

A theatre is a delicate organism which 
cannot survive without constant support. Nor 
are its finances as reliably profitable as, for 
example, those of a piggery or a municipal 
sewage-farm. Yet it can be, as it is becoming 
in Swindon, a centre for providing a wider 
and richer life for the townspeople, and a 
local institution of which they can be enthusi- 
astically proud. 


The Community Fund organises dances and 
popular concerts, and has equipped a Welfare 


Centre for war-workers drafted into the 
neighbourhood. Evidently it is from these 
activities that a proportion of its finances are 
derived, but they are precisely the activities 
which will be most curtailed when the war 
ends, and the Fund may find it correspond- 
ingly more difficult to survive. a: 
Individuals who enjoy the amenities that 
the Fund provides, and who are members of 
some local organisation, would seem to an 
outsider to have a peculiar responsibility in 
ensuring that the Fynd is continued into the 
post-war years. For example, an ex-Service- 
man’s Association would be safeguarding the 
discharged soldier’s interests as well by sup- 
porting the Community Fund, while he is 
away, as by fighting for his job and pension 
when he returns, since a fuller life for the 
people is one of the things he has been fighting 
for. Nor are there lacking practical ways of 


showing this support. In discharging this new 
type of social responsibility the local trade 
union movement has perhaps shown the way. 
The District Committee of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union has recommended to its 
branches and shop stewards’ committees that 
they take up block bookings in the Civic 
Theatre, to ensure full houses every night. 
The Director is to address the Trades Council 
on the purposes and aims of his theatre. No 
doubt, as this positive attitude towards the 
Community Fund spreads, many other local 
bodies, for instance the churches and various 
clubs and political parties, will begin to take a 
practically active and in some cases even 
financial interest in the success of Swindon’s 
cultural experiment. ~ There is no surer 
guarantee that the Fund will become estab- 
lished in the years of peace. There is no surer 
way than by Swindon’s making a success of 
its cultural revival for other towns to initiate 
Community Funds of their own. 


Jack Beeching 
2. From SLOUGH 


AVING JUST READ YOUR ARTICLE 
Nights Out in London in the March 
OUR TIME, I am accepting your 

challenge and writing you regarding the 

provinces. 

I would suggest you investigate Slough, 
Bucks., easily accessible from Paddington, 
and you should find :— 

DRAMA 

Five or six amateur companies which 
operate co-operatively, e.g., 

Windsor Theatre Guild 
Farnham Royal Players 
Slough Centre Players 

Slough People’s Theatre 

—contact Mr. Carr of the Slough 

Centre. 

Also—the nearby Repertory Theatre in 
the Royal Borough of Windsor. 

MUSIC 

The Slough Philharmonic—refer to Social 
Centre. 

VARIOUS 

(1) An active branch of the India League 
(contact Miss Marjorie Nicholson, 18 Rag- 
stone Road, Slough). 

(2) A lively local branch of the WEA. 

(3) A Federal Union Brains Trust in 
Windsor. 

(4) An enterprising branch of the AScW 
with several public film performances to its 
credit. 

And I am sure there must be some I have 
forgotten. I consider this a good record for a 
new industrial town which is ddmittedly a 
very fine example of unplanned chaotic 
capitalism. 

Sorry I have only had time to give you the 
‘* headlines.” 


Social 


Laurence Harley 


3. From THE CHARLES LAMB 
SOCIETY 


T WAS NOT UNTIL TO-DAY THAT I WAS 

[ able to read my March copy of your 
journal, and I am writing immediately to 

tell you how much I enjoyed your article— 
Nights Out in London. I suppose that this 
Society would be classed as ** small fry,”’ as 
compared with such organisations as the 
National Book League, but it may interest 
you to know that our membership is world- 
wide, and we too hope to form branches, not 
only in this country but also overseas. 

We have been holding meetings throughout 
the war, and these have been greatly appreci- 
ated by those members able to attend. Our 
audiences number from about sixty to one 


hundred and fifty as occurred at the Charles 
Lamb Birthday Celebration held on February 
10th last. The accompanying programmes 
will give you some idea of the scope of the 
meetings and the quality of the lecturers. We 
have always believed in having authorities to 
address our meetings. We shall welcome any 
of your representatives to our meetings, when 
they can judge for themselves. I believe they 
will be impressed by the friendly spirit which 
pervades our meetings. 

Those members unable to attend the meet- 
ings are kept in close touch with the Society 
by means of the Bulletin. The Bulletin is at 
present published quarterly, but we look 
forward to the time when it will be issued 
more frequently. The Bulletin is greatly 
appreciated by all the members, and especially 
by those residing overseas. 

If there is any other information you may 
require I shall be only too happy to furnish it. 

In conclusion, and perhaps somewhat 
belatedly, may I say how much I enjoy 
OUR TIME, although I do feel the illustra- 
tions are generally rather crude, and detract 
from the enjoyment of your journal. 


Ernest G. Crowsley 

Hon. General Secretary. 

P.S.—Last year the C.L.S. enrolled over 
one hundred members. 


The Charles Lamb Society, according to the 
information that accompanied this letter, has 
as its aims: ‘‘ 1, To study the life, works and 
times of Charles Lamb; and to promote 
interest in the London of Charles Lamb, and 
places and persons associated with his name. 
2, To stimulate the Elian spirit of friendliness 
and humour (Lamb was author of The Essays 
of Elia). 3, To undertake from time to time 
the publication of papers which may be read 
before the Society. 4, To form a collection of 
Eliana.” 

Among many other societies with similar 
aims are The Dickens Society and The Words- 
worth Society. Readers may remember recent 
press reports of a tiff between Shaw and The 
Shaw Society. 


4, From a T.B. SANATORIUM 


EF. YOUR ARTICLE: ‘“‘ NIGHTS OUT IN 
R London.” This is a san. for T,B..cases. 

An artist (ex. T.B. patient) visits the 
san once a week, distributing painting and 
drawing materials, giving instruction and 
persuading people to ‘‘ have a go.”” He now 
has a class of 17 up-patients. But he visits 
bed-patients, too, and numbers have taken 
up drawing and painting. Sometimes he just 
comes in and talks about art. 

Mr. — also visits many other hospitals. 
He’s got very convincing ideas about art. 
He’s successful because he’s got guts, because 
he makes no apology for art and indeed the 
best art—and he knows how to make it 
interesting. Drawing and painting are ideal 
occupations for the T.B. patient because they 
combine the semantic merits of light manual 
activity with the need for mental concentra- 
tion. Whereas knitting, leatherwork, etc. do 
not require such attention and tend to allow 
the imagination to run wild. 

Further, each cubicle is supplied with a 
picture from the Red Cross. When we get 
tired of a picture, we can get it changed 
(usually after a fortnight). But the Van Gogh 
landscape I have in my cubicle has been there 
more than a fortnight, and it doesn’t look as 
if I'll ever tire of it! An ocean of opportunity 
lies here—for us, and for artists, who are 
needed in countless hospitals over the country 
to give disabled people or just sick people, 
something new to live for. 

Fohn Russell Lloyd 
Sub-Lieut., R.N.V.R : 
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Charles Dibdin—745-1814 


by Julian Herbage 


HE CENTENARY OR BI-CENTENARY_OF A 
"TL ereat artist provides an opportunity of 

assessing his impact upon the p .<ent age. 
In the case of a lesser man it o:.crs onl, ne 
excuse to recall the history and conditions of 
his period. Mere talent can seldom survive 
the march of time. How will the musical 
historian class Charles Dibdin, whose bi- 
centenary fell in March of this year? Talent 
he certainly had—probably too much of it, 
for it led him to dissipate his efforts over too 
wide a field. But does any part of Dibdin’s 
genius still survive, or must we now treat 
him merely as a period piece, like the romantic 
Jack Tar of the Napoleonic wars, whose 
character he immortalised in numerous sea 
songs, of which only a few, such as Jom 
Bowling, live with us to this day ? 

It is hard to think that such an amiable, 
though probably intractable, personality as 
Dibdin should perish. If he had been a 
character out of Dickens—which, in spite of 
the anachronism, he well might have been—he 
would no doubt be a national heritage together 
with Mr. Pickwick, Sarah Gamp, Mr. Micaw- 
ber and other Dickensian immortals. For 
Dibdin’s songs provide us with a faithful 
personification of John Bull at the time when 
that fabulous country farmer found himself 
swept off his feet by the joint impact of the 
industrial revolution and a major European 
war. Dibdin’s outlook and sympathies were 
always those of the bluff, hearty, individualistic 
Englishman, sentimentalist at heart, supporter 
of the under-dog, and suspicious of everything 
that was not true-blue British. 

A biography published while Dibdin was still 
living states that ‘‘ the date of his birth is 
not exactly known,” and indeed his father has 
been variously described as a ‘‘* wealthy 
silversmith ”’ and as the Parish Clerk of Holy 
Rood Church. Charles himself volunteers the 
astonishing information that he was his 
mother’s eighteenth child, and that when he 
was born his mother was in her fiftieth year. 
Anyway, none of his mother’s seventeen other 
children have left any mark in history, except 
perhaps Charles’ eldest brother, twenty-nine 
years his senior. He was a sea captain, and 
financed our young hero during his early 
struggling days. 


The Sailor’s Farewell 
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Charles Dibdin showed early signs of musical 
ability. Unfortunately his musical education 
was of the scantiest. Being intended by his 
father for the Church he was placed at 
Winchester College, and was soon in the choirs 
of both College and Cathedral. Here he 
received an elementary education from the 
organist Fussell. As he picturesquely describes 
it, he was taught ‘‘ the gamut, and five or six 
common tunes, among them God Save the King 
and Foot’s Minuet.’ For the rest he was self- 
taught, scoring by himself the concertos of 
Corelli and reading the theoretical works of 
Rameau. This lack of musical training 
prevented his becoming submerged in a 
conventional musical career. He failed to obtain 
a post as organist at Waltham in Hampshire, 
and as he had achieved some success singing 
at local concerts, he determined to try his 
luck in London. 

The sea-faring brother provided “‘ useful 
introductions ’’—which, of course, came to 
nothing—to various city friends and to the 
music-seller Johnson. 

At Johnson’s establishment Dibdin was put 
to the uncongenial task of ‘“‘screwing up 
Harpsichords,”’ but eventually managed to 
get a few songs performed at Finch’s Grotto, 
and sold these juvenile efforts for the princely 
sum of three guineas to a rival publisher. By 
now he had given up thoughts of the Church 
as a musical career, and turned his ambitions 
towards the stage. This was the period when 
musical entertainments were at their height 
in the theatres. 

Dibdin soon got an introduction to the 
famous manager John Rich, the man who 
created the character of Harlequin in England, 
who produced (after it had been refused by 
Drury Lane) the Beggar’s Opera, and had built 
Covent Garden Theatre out of the profits. 
Rich was a fantastic character, notorious alike 
for his fondness for cats and raven-haired 
ladies, and for his ignorant mispronunciation 
of words. His great hobby was to “‘ larn”’ 
young actors, and in young ‘‘ Dimdim ”’ as 
he called him, Rich scented a new pupil, whom 
he could instruct in the art of laying the 
proper ‘‘emphasy.”’ Dibdin neatly avoided 
the embarrassing prospect of being ‘‘ larned ” 
by manager Rich, and got himself engaged as 
a bass chorus singer instead. 

One of the moving spirits of Covent Garden 
at this time was the famous tenor John Beard, 
excellent alike as a singer and an actor, and 
always a friend to youthful talent. It was 
Beard who had added Dibdin’s name to the 
Covent Garden pay-roll, and on finding that 
the young man had a flair both for composition 
and play-writing, advised him to produce an 
after-piece for the Covent Garden stage. Beard 
—with an eye to business—had married one of 
Rich’s four daughters, and when old Rich 
died, he assumed a fourth share of the manage- 
ment of the Theatre. Dibdin duly produced a 
short pastoral, called The Shepherd’s Artifice, 
and Beard, good as his word, gave the young 
author a benefit performance at which the 
pastoral was acted, Dibdin himself taking the 
part of Strephon. 

This ‘‘ juvenile production,” as Dibdin 
himself describes it, was well received, and 
though it showed little signs of the author’s 
later genius and character, many of the lyrics 
were neatly turned and eminently singable. 

This successful debut came at an opportune 
moment, as only a year later the comic opera 
The Maid of the Mill was due for production, 
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and at the last moment the part of Ralph 
was thrown in by the comedian Dunstall. 
Dibdin, who had already realised that 
Dunstall was quite unsuited to the part, had 
privately learnt it up himself, and prevailed 
on Beard to give him this big chance. The 
opera was produced and Dibdin as Ralph 
scored the success of the evening, being encored 
in all his songs. On his next visit to the 
theatrical treasury Dibdin found his salary 
had been increased by the princely sum of 
ten shillings a week, and a further rise of ten 
shillings was given him on the two following 
pay-days. 

This sudden rise to fame, though gratifying, 
brought him many enemies in the theatre. 
Dibdin was always an individualist, always 
rather too conscious of his own abilities, and 
too outspoken in his opinions. When, a 
couple of years later, he wrote the overture 
and some of the music for Love in the City, a 
party of orchestral musicians revolted at 
rehearsal, declaring the music to be ‘‘ un- 
grammatical.” Luckily Dibdin was able to 
secure the good offices of the veteran Dr. 
Arne, who attended the next rehearsal, and 
insisted on hearing Dibdin’s score, which had 
been laid aside. Arne, who had no doubt in 
his time suffered from theatrical cabals, came 
down heavily on the side of Dibdin, and the 
original music was restored. Arne’s generosity 
did not end there. “* Give me your hand, my 
boy,” he said to the young composer, ‘‘ go on 
and prosper. I have done you justice; it 
was my duty; but I’ll be damned if you don’t 
prove a formidable rival to me for all that.” 
This from a man of fifty-seven, perhaps the 
greatest of English theatre composers, to a 
youth of twenty-two was praise indeed. 

Dibdin’s next operatic work was on a more 
ambitious scale. It was the comic opera 
Lionel and Clarissa (revived twenty years ago 
by Nigel Playfair at the Lyric, Hammersmith), 
and he was responsible for more than half of 
the music. It is evident from the score that he 
had been studying French models, and the 
music is a great advance on anything he had 
written previously. This success was followed 
by what is perhaps Dibdin’s masterpiece, 
The Padlock, of which he was the sole composer, 
and in which he made a personal triumph as 
actor and singer in the character part of the 
negro, Mungo. The Padlock, based on a 
story of Cervantes, was the usual farrago of 
intrigues, duennas, amorous old misers and 
beautiful senoritas. It produced a furore, and 
was soon performed literally all over the world 
—at New York, St. Petersburg, Jamaica and 
Calcutta. More copies of the music were 
sold than of any other eighteenth century 
comic opera. Its production marked the peak 


of Dibdin’s career in the legitimate theatres. 
Henceforward his obstinacy, outspokenness, 
and peculiar mixture of gullibility and sus- 
picion were to make it increasingly impossible 
for him to act as a team-worker. Gradually he 
estranged managers, fellow actors, publishers, 
journalists, and all those who help to maintain 
a theatrical reputation. Gradually he became 
thrown increasingly upon his own resources. 
Yet, strangely enough, it was only through 
his becoming completely self-reliant, a public 
entertainer on his own, that he was able to 
write those songs by which he is known to us 
to this day. If Dibdin truly represents the 
eighteenth century John Bull or Jack Tar, then 
John Bull and Jack Tar were individualists 
and isolationists. 

In business matters Dibdin was always the 
perfect dupe for any plausible and unscrupulous 
shark. The projects on which he embarked 
to make his fortune were as varied as they 
were fantastic. Chief of these was perhaps 


The Royal Circus, as he called it, an under- 
taking in which he had as partners an inter- 
national adventurer named Hughes, and the 
Italian ballet-master Grimaldi. Both of these 
gentlemen were astute enough to realise that 
the whole art of theatrical management con- 


Into Action 


sists of finding some gull on whom to fix 
financial responsibility. Dibdin’s association 
with The Royal Circus, of whech he claimed 
to be the originator, landed him into financial 
difficulties and lawyers’ writs which were to 
pursue him for most of his life. 

The idea of The Royal Circus was certainly 
attractive. Horsemanship was at the time 
greatly admired, but had a low reputation as 
an entertainment, being run mainly by rascals 
and blackguards of the worst type. Dibdin 
planned to elevate it into a polite entertain- 
ment by providing a stage ‘“‘ on which might 
be represented spectacles, each to terminate 
with a joust, or a tilting-match, or some other 
grand object, so managed to form a novel 
and striking coup-de-theatre, and that the 
business of the stage and the ring might be 
united.”” Another novelty, popular to this 
day, was to be a children’s chorus and ballet, 
numbering some sixty performers. The whole 
effect must have been something between a 
pantomime, a spectacular revue and a circus. 

The Royal Circus was a _ considerable 
attraction during its first couple of seasons. 
Dibdin threw himself into it heart and soul, 
writing most of the scenes, ballets and other 
music required. Soon, however, the business 
side of the undertaking became stuck firmly 
upon the rocks. Hughes and Grimaldi 
wriggled out of their responsibilities, leaving 


Dibdin to pay up, or make himself scarce. 
Dibdin chose the latter and more temporary 
expedient. 

For some little time his name did not 
figure before the public. He wrote a few 
theatrical pieces, which he sent anonymously 
to Covent Garden and Drury Lane, but these 
were nearly all rejected. He even started a 
periodical, to which he gave the curious name 
of The Devil. He also wrote a novel, more 
aptly entitled The Younger Brother, but could 
not, till.many years later, find a publisher. It 
seemed that his public career might well be 
at an end. But for a man like Dibdin to be 
thrown completely upon his own wits and 
resources was merely a prelude to success. 
He decided to make a tour of the principal 
towns of England, where he might safely 
give a single-handed entertainment of his 
songs and ballads, without fear of interruption 
from importunate creditors. 

In his tour Dibdin found the ideal method 
of presenting his versatile personality to the 
public. As composer, writer, actor and singer 
he was able to exploit to the full his many- 
sided genius. His talent in all these spheres was 
never marked either for profundity or learn- 
ing. His assets were an easy and engaging 
manner, a natural gift for mimicry, good 
powers of observation, and a capacity for 
setting a neatly-turned lyric to a tuneful and 
singable melody. Many of the songs and 
ballads in his entertainments have these 
qualities alone. Some few, with their direct 
simplicity and ingenuous appeal, amount to 
real inspiration. Dibdin himself writes of 
these entertainments “‘had I gratified my 
inclination, and gone for fame alone, I should 
have written my performances in a style of 
elevation, and given them a classical turn; 
but I knew that trifles, mere nothings, were 
best calculated to succeed with the public.” 
Had he gratified this inclination, his enter- 
tainments would have been so much the 
worse. His talent was certainly not for the 
classical—it was for just those simple trifles 
which he affected to despise. In attempting 
to play down to his public he gave up those 
pretentious attempts at erudition which could 
only show up more forcibly the limitations of 
his musical and literary education. He 


excelled in broad strokes of humour, in simple 
touches of pathos. His character sketches are 
all the better for being set to a jingle :— 
We sing a little, we laugh a little, 
And work a litile, and swear a little, 
And fiddle a little, and foot it a little, 
And swig the flowing-can. 


The Sailor’s Return 


Greenwich Pensioner 


Would such a verse have been better had it 
been given ‘‘a classical turn ?” 

Back in London Dibdin looked around for 
a place in which to give his entertainments. 
He decided on an auction room in King 
Street, Covent Garden, and here he produced 
The Whim of the Moment, which included the 
well-known song “‘ Poor Jack.” The receipts 
failed to reach his expectations, so he moved to 
the Lyceum in the Strand, where he brought 
out a new production, improved by experi- 
ence, under the title of The Oddities. In this 
performance he included a greater proportion 
of nautical and character songs—including the 
immortal ‘‘Tom Bowling.” The Oddities, 
repeated for a second season, established 
Dibdin’s entertainments on a sound footing, 
and was followed by The Wags, Private 
Theatricals, and a whole series of representa- 
tions along the same lines. All these enter- 
tainments, each of which lasted some two 
hours, were written, composed and performed 
entirely by Dibdin himself. He accompanied 
himself on a peculiar instrument of his own 
invention, half pianoforte and half chamber 
organ, to which was attached a set of bells, a 
side drum, a tambourine and a gong. During 
the course of the evening he would sing over 
thirty songs and ballads of different character, 
leading from one song to another by means of 
easy conversational ‘‘ patter.” A contem- 
porary describes his voice as ‘‘ of a sweet and 
mellow quality’’ and states that “‘he sang 
with simplicity, without any attempt at 
ambitious ornament, but with a great deal of 
taste and expression; and being a poet as well 
as a musician, he was particularly attentive 
to a clear and emphatic utterance of the 
words.” 

Here the kind historian would leave Charles 
Dibdin, at the height of his popularity and of 
his powers, for there is little in the last fifteen 
years of his life which adds either to our 
record or to his happiness. 

No biographer has deigned to record the 
life and work of Dibdin. Perhaps his artistic 
triumphs were too humble. His ideal, at least 
during the later part of his career, was to 
entertain the people. “*In my songs,’ he 
wrote, ‘‘ I have gone for truth, for nature, for 
simplicity, for strength, for sentiment and for 
character.”’ Simple, not subtle, virtues. Yet 
in reading the verses of his nautical poems a 
character becomes alive to us, a character 
idealised no doubt, and sentimentalised. That 
character has taken his place for ever in our 
national song. Is it Jack Tar—or Charles 
Dibdin ? 


Pilgrims’ Progress ? 


by Hugh Sykes Davies 


LDOUS HUXLEY AND AUDEN ARE NOW 
A getting well into their stride as religious 

writers, and their most recent books, 
Time Must Have a Stop (Chatto and Windus, 
9s. 6d.) and For the Time Being (Faber, 8s. 6d.) 
give the impression that they are likely to 
keep it up for some time. They appear to 
enjoy themselves a good deal. Rationalists, 
agnostics, atheists, materialists (dialectical 
and primitive) can hardly be expected to be 
pleased. But it is not, after all, very profitable 
merely to dismiss them out of hand as rene- 
gades and psychopaths, or to hurl back at 
them counterblasts of argumentative irreligion. 
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The thing has happened, will go on happen- 
ing, and we might as well try to understand 
how and why. Moreover, setting aside the 
inevitable but rather crude reaction against 
old friends who have gone over to the other 
side, ‘‘ lost leaders’? and all the rest of it, 
what is there really against them? Ration- 
alists and materialists find no difficulty in 
working together with the Dean of Canter- 
bury, and with Christians like him who 
actively concern themselves with the real 
welfare of mankind. Is there any sound reason 
why Huxley and Auden should not benefit 
by the same tolerance? There is. It lies in 
their choice of a religion, for the real difficulty 
is not with religion in general, but with the 
particular version of it they have adopted. 

It is still rather original for an intellectual 
to become a Christian; but he can hardly 
expect to become in any sense an original 
Christian. In the course of nearly two 
thousand years, all the more tenable variations 
and mutations of Christianity have been 
worked through, together with several thor- 
oughly untenable ones, and although both 
Huxley and Auden have reached their present 
positions by apparently genuine processes of 
individual development, neither the positions 
nor the processes are novel. And some of the 
precedents are worth looking at. 

The great social revolutions bear hardly 
on intellectuals. Their world of ideas and 
well-moulded assumptions suddenly develops 
great fissures and cracks, under the impact of 
forces which can neither be seen nor under- 
stood. Together with the old social system, 
to which it belonged, it ceases to be solid and 
satisfying, although it retains much nostalgic 
charm, while the ideas thrown up by the 
coming social order appear too crude and 
barbaric to be convincing. 

A very common reaction to all this is a 
pervading attitude of scepticism; since they 
cannot hold on to the old, and don’t want to 
let the new take hold of them, they will 
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believe neither, and will have at any rate 
the sort of dignity which comes from looking 
impartial. Thus, during the last great social 
revolution in this country three centuries 
ago, the impact of the new bourgeois world, 
with its science and rational ruthlessness, bred 
in Donne the convictibn that ‘‘ new philosophy 
calls all in doubt’; Burton feared that if the 
Copernican hypothesis be true ‘“‘ then are 
we all giddy and lunatic within this sublunary 
maze.” And Thomas Browne made his 
wistful catalogue of all the picturesque things 
he was no longer allowed to believe, his 
Vulgar Errors, concluding that after all Jews 
don’t stink, badgers don’t have two legs 
shorter than the others, and Adam and Eve 
are not correctly shown in paintings as having 
navels. 

Browne did his best to make something of 
the new science, but his success was meagre, 
and is all too completely measured by his 
solemn presentation to the Royal Society of 
some fossil bones out of a cliff, a double 
duck-egg, and a bottle of sack many years old, 
which when opened was found to be empty of 
sack, but to have a sort of brown fur on the 
outside :—for which he was duly thanked, but 
not made a Fellow. Between his old vulgar 
errors and the Royal Society, Browne found a 
possible resting-place in a vast scepticism, a 
conviction that nothing at all should be 
believed. But it did not remain comfortable 
for very long. The nature of the human mind 
abhors the vacuum of total disbelief, and the 
sceptic is the predestined prey of belief in its 
most ruthless and total shape, pure, ground- 
less, mystical belief, held in despite of all 
reason, almost with despair. 

The essential paradox of this sceptic’s faith 
was hit off by a Latin Father of the Church, 
Tertullian, in a famous phrase: ‘‘ credo quia 
impossibile ”—‘‘ I hold my belief precisely 
because it is impossible.”’ It is the main text 
of Browne’s Religio Medici, his exposition of a 
Christianity based entirely upon scepticism, 
upon the argument that since human reason 
can reach no certain conclusions, man may 
as well console himself by faith:—a faith 
which, since it depends on no argument or 
reason, is at least immune from argument 
and reason. And so to safety, amid the 
wreckage of the old ideas and the gathering 
storm of the new. 

Once more we are in the midst of a great 
social revolution and of similar conflicts in 
the world of ideas; once more the intellectuals 
are in trouble, and some of them, as before, 
find the way out through scepticism to faith 
of Browne’s variety. So the hero of Huxley’s 
novel, a sensitive adolescent with poetic gifts 
and excessive physical charm, works all the 
way through the futility of ideas, ancient and 
modern, and the greater part of the book is a 
catalogue of Vulgar Errors slightly diversified 
by incident. 

This poor boy, Sebastian, learns from his 
father, a Labour barrister aiming at the 
Attorney-Generalship, that all political effort 
is vain-glory, and that power merely corrupts 
those who hold it; on a visit to Italy, he is 
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made to perceive the absolutely equal futility 
of Fascism and of resistance to Fascism; a 
worldly and cultured uncle is his deathshead, 
his memento mori, and dies of a heart attack in 
the lavatory to prove that there is nothing in 
worldliness, even when joined with much 
culture, a lesson which is reinforced by several 
chapters on the poor man’s post-mortem career, 
elicited in part through the aid of a medium, 
and in part by long soliloquies (the uncle is 
distinctly better alive than dead); from 
various ladies, he learns how nasty erotic 
experience can be, and how empty the 
emotions which eddy round it. On top of all 
this disillusion, however, Sebastian hears 
something about God from a cousin who is a 
Christian bookseller, and after ten years more 
spent wallowing in the world of the flesh, he 
ends up a Christian himself, and writes down 
his experiences and beliefs. 

The first part of Auden’s book is by way of 
prologue, at once disarming and unintelligible, 
in the form of a poetical and oratorical 
commentary on the Tempest. The obscurity 
springs mainly from the difficulty in guessing 
the status of the dramatis personae, of which 
there are many. Are they generalised types ? 
Do they represent real people? But if so, 
what people ? Can Stephano “‘ contracted to 
his belly, a minor kingdom,” be a living poet ? 
Which of them represent Auden’s own point 
of view, if any ? About the general tenor of 
their observations, however, there is no 
obscurity at all. They all combine to give, in 
their different keys, a canticle of Vulgar Errors, 
the serried follies of the modern world, politics, 
sex, science, poetry and the poetic cliques, all | 
in the familiar Auden style, with sharp digs of 
idiomatic and knowing realism in a flood of 
mellow waffle. And at the end of it all, . 
““when we do at last see ourselves as we are, 
neither cosy nor playful, but swaying out on 
ultimate wind-whipped cornice that 
overhangs the unabiding void,” there comes the 
Word. And so, via a short text from the 
Epistle to the Romans, to a poetical and 
oratorical commentary on the Nativity, 
describing both scepticism and the new faith, 
in all the intimate perversity of their connec- 
tion one with the other. Much of it is done 
very well, for example, this version of the 
central] theme: 


For the garden is the only place there is, but you 
will not find it 
Until you have looked for it everywhere and found 
nowhere that is not a desert : 
The miracle is the only thing that happens, but to 
you it will not be apparent, 
Until all events have been studied and nothing 
happens that you cannot explain : 
And life is the destiny you are bound to refuse 
until you have consented to die. 
Therefore, see without looking, hear without 
listening, breathe without asking : 
The Inevitable is what will seem to happen to you 
purely by chance : 
The Real is what will strike you as really absurd: 
Unless you are certain you are dreaming, it is 
certainly a dream of your own: 
Unless you exclaim—‘‘There must be some 
mistake ’’—you must be mistaken. 
The same fundamental idea is put more 
briskly by the angel Gabriel to poor Joseph, 
who asks for some reassurance about the 


Virgin Birth, for just ‘‘ one important and 
elegant proof ’’— 

No, you must believe : 

Be silent and sit still. 


There are, of course, differences between 
Huxley’s version and Auden’s, of emphasis, 
temper, and vocabulary. Huxley is rather 
more of a moralist, concerned about correct 
behaviour, telling the truth, being kind, 
avoiding sensuality and so forth; he admires 
the ‘‘solid worth,’ the courage, reliability 
and self-sacrifice of ‘‘ a still almost untroubled 
upper-middle-class Welianshauung.”? He ex- 
emplifies, indeed, that very sound definition 
of morality as “‘ behaving as you have been 
brought up to behave.’”? Auden has a more 
emotional and as it were evangelical flavour; 
his emphasis falls more upon Love, upon 
‘emotional surrender, without any distinct 
moral discipline. But by and large, they are 
nevertheless versions of the same gospel, the 
gospel of belief rooted in unbelief. Both of 
them say, in effect:— 

‘* Look, stranger, at us and at our faith. 
For we are not as the clergy and theologians, 
sheltered, narrow, acquainted with the world 
only at second hand. We’ve not merely read 
about rationalism; we’ve actually been 
rationalists, for years at a time. As for politics, 
there’s not a trick in the game, not a single 
catch-phrase, from Dialectical Materialism 
upwards that we don’t know. We all recognise, 
of course, that nineteenth-century radicalism 
is a doornail or a dodo, but you had better 
hurry up, and see that Marxism is no better; 
one of us tried it for a time, and he gives you 
his solemn word that it won’t wash. Philosophy 
and science? Lord, we’ve got philosophers 
and scientists as personal friends, and know 
only too well that nothing good can ever 
come out of them—the only reason why this 
is not altogether clear to you is that you 
haven’t got philosophers and scientists as 
personal friends. Poetry and culture? You’ve 
only to examine the way we write to accept 
us as experts there, and we tell you that all 
poetry and culture, including, of course, our 
own, will get nobody anywhere. Sex? We’ve 
got it all at our fingers’ ends; just read what 
we’ve written about it, and we don’t think 
you'll be much troubled with it again. We’ve 
been through everything, we’ve seen through 
everything. Our record of disbelief is smash- 
ing; to estimate the number of the things 
we know about but don’t believe would need 
quite advanced mathematics—and of course 
we’ve not omitted to look-into them, only to 
find there’s no safety in numbers. But there is 
just this one thing we believe, this one little 
island of faith in an ocean of doubts. Surely 
you won’t be so stupid and gauche as to ask 
why ? Is it likely that we should see through 
everything else only to be taken in by this? 
Our record speaks for itself, without any 
irritating reasons and arguments. Which can’t 
be given in any case, for This is Something 
quite Different, Unusual, Exceptional. And 
don’t be misled by our use of capitals. We are 
-as familiar as you are with the merely tricky 
ways of abusing them, and when we shift out 
of lower case, there’s a Reason. When we 
say ‘ Word,’ we don’t mean just word,’ 
and ‘ Love’ is not the same thing as ‘ love 
at all.” 


It is all very persuasive, and even enjoyable. 
And yet, there is obviously a catch somewhere. 


-It’s too smart to be true, too much like a 


smooth confidence trick. It wasn’t even good 
enough for the Pope three centuries ago. The 
whole line of argument was condemned as a 
heresy, and Browne’s book, with a good 
many others, was put on the Index, the list 
of books it was sinful to read. It wouldn’t do, 
because it is at bottom intellectually irrespons- 
ible, and the more central tradition of Chris- 
tian theology is not; it has generally held that 
faith, although not to be proved by reason, is 
nevertheless reasonable, and compatible with 
what can be learned about God from a 
rational study of his works. The religion of 
Huxley and Auden fails to merit tolerance for 
much the same reason—it is intellectually and 
morally irresponsible. A religion which 
rejects or ignores any revelation of its God 
through the order of his creation is indifferent 
also to the disorders of creation; Huxley and 
Auden are no doubt much concerned with 
Pity, but they appear to be almost without 
pity. The next step, of course, takes them 
past the mere passive appreciation of the 
imperfections and miseries of mankind, as the 
welcome base of their arguments; they are 


More about the 


all too likely to become active defenders of 
our disorders, and to hinder, so far as they can, 
those who wish to remove them. The whole 
tendency of their faith is, in fact, in the 
opposite direction to that of the Dean and of 
more orthodox and rational Christians. 

This step has not yet been taken—though 
Huxley’s foot is already off the ground for it. 
It is still perhaps possible to hope that it may 
not be taken after all. But we may as well 
recognise that the prognosis is bad. In the 
world of ideas, there is a strict though hidden 
logic which leads down well-worn paths to 
well-known destinations. Thoughts have 
their -own kith and kin, ancient family feuds 
and alliances, and it will be found in the end 
that irrationalities and perversities of the most 
apparently diverse sorts must flock together. 
You start off with Love and an exclusive 
concern for the Kingdom of Heaven, despising 
all politics, taking no side; but in the end, 
with the sleeve rolled up to show there is no 
deception, some quick patter and a cunning 
flick of the wrist, Love suddenly turns out 
to be a London Pole, and Sin the Curzon 
Line. The trick is an old one, but if slickly 
performed it can still be relied on to mystify 
many of the customers. 


British Drama League 


by Lewis Casson 


S A LONGSTANDING MEMBER OF THE 
ay Council of the British Drama League 
I must-bear my share of responsibility 
for its policy, and I feel grateful to OUR 
TIME for its helpful and sympathetic criticism. 
Mr. Whitworth has put up a good case in 
defence of what has been done for the pro- 
fessional theatre, but we must, I think, admit 
that it is disappointingly little. 

As the B.D.L. is a lay body I take it that 
such work would lie in the direction of organis- 
ing audiences rather than producers. I have 
always understood that that was one of its 
original objects, and one hoped that by this 
time every town would have its branch, acting 
as a lively pressure group on its local theatre 
and ensuring a nucleus audience of apprecia- 
tive people for better quality work. 

But the League has never been a wealthy 
body and has always had to live mainly, on 
subscriptions from individuals and clubs who 
pay for definite services. As the League has 
expanded, these services also have had to 
expand, and there has never been a margin 
wide enough to justify large extensions in 
directions which would bring a return only 
indirectly and after a long interval. In the 
result the League has become so involved in 
the production side, and is so closely associ- 
ated with the amateur movement that I am 
by no means sure that it is now the right body 
to undertake the organisation of audiences 
for the professional theatre. The committees 
now being formed in many towns, often in 
association with C.E.M.A. for fostering music 
and the visual arts, as well as drama, are 
already in the field, and as the leaders of such 
movements are almost always the same local 
people there would be considerable overlapping 
if a branch of the B.D.L. took up the work. 

On the other hand, some organisation will 
certainly be required to organise and represent 
the Amateur Little Theatre movement in 
the crisis which is already arising between 


‘and 


it and the professional theatre, and the B.D.L. 
might well take on the job. Large towns 
can, and should, support a local professional 
producing theatre of first-rate quality, if not 
as a paying proposition, at least with a reason- 
able subsidy. Small and medium towns 
cannot do this, and must either be content 
with an inadequate professional company, or 
with commercial or C.E.M.A. tours, or call 
for a much heavier subsidy than the state or 
municipality is likely to grant. If therefore 
they want a local producing theatre of quality 
it must be an amateur theatre, taking its work 
seriously and rehearsing far more thoroughly 
than a cheap professional company could 
afford to do. 

But what is to be the attitude of Equity 
the Managerial Associations to such 
theatres ? Not only do they compete directly 
with any professional theatre in the neighbour- 
hood, but they use up the best of the more 
intelligent plays and so spoil them for the 
touring market. Yet these amateur Little 
Theatres often have far more of the real 
theatre and civic spirit than the local profes- 
sional theatres, whether “‘ repertory ’”’ or 
touring, and often take their work far more 
seriously. 

A further complication is that such theatres 
often engage a professional producer and even 
a nucleus of professional actors. Should 
Equity countenance this? It is certainly good 
for the theatre, but how can Equity do so 
while it forbids or limits the engagement of 
amateurs b, the professional repertory theatre 
or touring company ? 

Without a complete change in our economic 
system I see no solution but for the provincial 
professional theatre to raise its standards till 
they are immeasurably superior to the 
amateur theatre, and for provincial audiences 
to raise their standards sufficiently to see the 
difference. But we are a very long way from 
either of these desirable ends. 


the third child of a glove maker who 

worked for forty years in the same job for 
five francs a day. Both his parents were 
ardent socialists of the generation of ’48, his 
cradle songs were Pierre Dupont’s Chants des 
Ouvriers, and he never ceased to regard 
himself as one of the people. After his training 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts he went through 
years of great hardship, earning his living as 
a model-maker for a taxidermist or by carrying 
out hack jobs for jewellers or decorators. His 
first real success happened on the eve of the 
Franco-Prussian war, when his figure of a 
typical Parisian working-girl, The Embroideress, 
which he had sent to the Salon of 1870, was 
acquired by the State. 

The only work known to have been done 
by Dalou during the period of the war and 
the Commune was a small bust, The Republic, 
which has not been preserved. During the 
siege of Paris he served in the National Guard, 
and, though a private soldier, was elected as 
delegate of his batallion to the Fédération de la 
Garde nationale. Under the Commune the 
Committee of Artists headed by Courbet 
appointed Dalou and the painters Oudinot 
and Héreau curators of the Louvre museum. 

Dalou held this appointment until the final 
battle of the Commune, which lasted from 
May 21st to 28th, 1871. On the third night 
of the fighting, when the centre of Paris was 
lighted up by the flames of the Tuileries, 
he, with his wife, moved into the Louvre 
in order to be at his post to the end. The 
Louvre was occupied by the Versailles troops 
on May 25th. The Dalous escaped with the 
help of the former curator and spent the 
next few weeks in hiding. In the end they 
decided to trust to the existing confusion and 


Je DALOU WAS BORN IN PARIS IN 1838, 


1 The following details of Dalou’s career are taken 
from M. Dreyfous: Dalou, sa vie et ses oeuvres. Paris 1903. 
Cf. also A. Blunt’s article on Dalou in Left Review, vol. II 
(1936/37), pp. 693-8. 
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Sentry 


to ask for a passport in their own name. But 
Madame Dalou insisted on going to the 
prefecture with her husband, carrying a 
pistol hidden under her coat, determined to 
blow out the brains of the first gendarme who 
laid hands on him. However, the bluff 
succeeded, and in July they reached London 
with their four-year-old daughter. 

The date on our statue thus marks the 
moment before the end on Dalou’s sector of 
the battle. Did he make a hasty sketch of 
the Communard sentry at the Louvre gate ? 
One is tempted to assume this from the 
portrait-like character of the head. But it is 
more probable that Dalou carried his mem- 
ory-image with him to London, where he 
must, in any case, have modelled the figure. 

It shows a short, stockily-built worker 
battle-soiled and weary, leaning against a 
post. His cap is pushed back, revealing a 
shock of hair; his sleeves are rolled up and 
the wide-open shirt shows his powerful chest. 
Although one hand is in his trousers pocket, 
the other is ready to seize the musket, with 
bayonet fixed, which he grips under his left 
arm. No attempt has been made to idealise the 
rather ugly features with their prominent 
brow ridges and stumpy nose. They are 
deeply lined and drawn with fatigue. A short 
clay pipe hangs from one corner of his mouth, 
and his sunken eyes have the inward gaze of 
intense concentration. 

It is this expression, at once tragic and 
defiant, which is the key to the composition of 
the figure. The more one studies it, the more 
one realises how carefully it is designed. 
Leaning back on the post, with the head 
inclined towards the right shoulder, the man’s 
right contour follows a flowing S-line, 
reminiscent of a gothic St. Sebastian. In 
contrast, the opposite contour is dominated 
by a strong vertical line which rises from the 
left leg through the gun and bayonet to the 
herculean neck. Thus of the two profiles one 


Dalou’s Communard 


by F. D. Klingender 


The bronze figure, about fifteen inches high, here illustrated 
was recently discovered in the shop of a London dealer 
who had acquired it some ten years ago, with other works 
by Jules Dalou, at the sale of the J. P. Heseltine collection. 
It is dated and signed on the back : Paris—25 Maz 1871. 
--D; and its base bears the insciption: La Garde qui veille 
aux Barriéres du Louvre ! 1871. 


As the portrait of a Communard soldier by a Commu- 
nard artist who spent ten years as a refugee in England 
and must have sold it to the collector who was one of his 
first English patrons, it is, clearly, an historical document 
of exceptional interest. 


is all tension, the other all relaxation, while 
both states are balanced in the frontal view. 


Though exquisitely modelled, this small 
figure lacks the surface polish of most of 
Dalou’s other work. Its main quality is that 
of a vivid, intensely individual document. 
But its significance is deeper than that of a 
mere portrait sketch. Through it Dalou 
expressed every thing that the Commune and 
the workers’ struggle meant to him. Thus the 
Communard occupies an important place in 
the development of the realistic current in 
Dalou’s ait which began with such early 
figures as the Embroideress, reached maturity 
during the artist’s exile in England and 
continued, through the Blangui of 1885, to 
the studies for the Workers’ Monument which 
date from the last years of his life. 


To understand the significance of this 
achievement in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century one must contrast it with the 
opposite tendency which always struggled 
against it in Dalou’s creative development. 

Dalou had received his early training from 
J. B. Carpeaux (1827-75), the favourite sculp- 
tor of the Second Empire, who revived the 
traditions of Bernini and the Versailles 
decorators in sumptuous neo-baroque groups 
and bas-reliefs. This influence, so seductive 
to a craftsman of Dalou’s virtuosity, was 
reinforced by his admiration for Delacroix 
and by the taste of the wealthy Parisian 
patrons whose mansions Dalou helped to 
decorate in the years before 18702. Yet even 
in this early period the opposite and more 
truly personal tendency in Dalou’s sensibility 
which sprang from his great power of observa- 
tion and from his love of the people, was, as 
we have seen, not wholly eclipsed. 


This latter tendency prevailed during 
Dalou’s ten years of exile in England. Through 


2? Among thei the notorious ‘‘ Countess ” Paiva, 
whose salon was a cover for intrigues in favour of Bismarck 


his former school friend, the painter Alphonse 
Legros (1837-1911), who was then professor of 
painting at the Slade School, he was intro- 
duced to a circle of wealthy art lovers of 
advanced political views, among them Lord 
and Lady Carlisle and J. P. Heseltine, who 
bought his work and helped to set him up as 
a fashionable portraitist. In 1875 he ob- 
tained the appointment of professor of 
sculpture at the Royal College of Art. It is 
worth recording that the Royal Academy 
offered to include among the British exhibits 
to the international exhibition at Paris in 
1878 works by this ex-Communard, who had 
been condemned in his absence to a life 
sentence, and, therefore, prevented from ex- 
hibiting in his own right as a Frenchman. 


The taste of Dalou’s English patrons differed 
from that of the rich speculators and adven- 
turers of the Second Empire. Instead of 
pseudo-baroque ostentation, they favoured a 
naturalistic art, tinged, rather, with senti- 
ment and sweetness. Although Dalou did not 
wholly escape from this latter snare, the main 
trend of English taste favoured his own bent 
towards realism. His best English portraits 
are brilliantly life-like and expressive (e g., 
that of Lady Carlisle). The same is true of the 
outstanding imaginative works Dalou pro- 
duced in England, the French Peasamt nursing 
her child (1875) and the Women of Boulogne 
(1876). In them he achieved a_ serene 
simplicity unknown in French sculpture 
since the early sixteenth century (e.g., Michel 
Colombe). 


But Dalou did not yield to this trend without 
a struggle. The peasant woman is, in fact, a 
translation into contemporary and realistic 
terms of a baroque sketch of Juno nursing 
Hercules which he abandoned (on the advice 
of his wife) before completion. Moreover, he 
was disturbed by the very success his sculpture 
gained for him at the Academy. He, who 
longed to create for the enjoyment of all, 
loathed to see his work hidden away in the 
mansions of the rich. A Frenchman and a 
son of the people, he felt cut off from his roots 
in exile among foreign aristocrats. And 
although he had achieved simplicity, he 
craved for a monumental style worthy to 
glorify his own people. 


As soon as his return to France seemed 
assured by the amnesty of 1879, Dalou 
turned away from that personal style which 
had been the positive gain of his exile. He 
spent his last year in England (1879/80) 
preparing models for the great works he was 
to carry out during the following decade in 
France. He expressed his exuberance in the 
Silenus—a towering pyramid of wildly inter- 
locked nudes struggling to support the fat 
demi-god on a kicking ass—and in the roundel 
of the Bacchanal with its bold foreshortenings. 
The composition of the huge bas-relief 
Fraternity, designed to symbolise the brother- 
hood of the workers of all nations, might 
have been taken straight from an altar-piece 
by Rubens, although one of the figures was 
actually inspired by Roubillac’s relief on 
the Monumentin the City of London. (Rubens, 
whose paintings enthralled Dalou during a 
brief visit to Belgium, and Roubillac, the 
great French sculptor whose work is almost 
unknown in France since he spent most of 
his life in England, were the two influences 
which strengthened Dalou’s predeliction for 
the baroque during his exile.) Finally, he 
designed a colossal group of allegorical 
figures, each 44 metres high, surrounding a 
triumphal chariot drawn by lions, in order to 
glorify the Republic in the style of Louis XIV ! 
(‘* The style,” he wrote at this time, “* which 
I adore above all.’’) 


It took ten years to carry out the full-size 
model of The Triumph of the Republic. Then a 
political crisis made the authorities insist on 
the immediate unveiling of the plaster model, 
which was painted to look like bronze. The 
ceremony took place with great pomp in 
September, 1889. The president of the 
Republic made Dalou an officer of the Legion 
of Honour, and there was a great military 
parade. The platform was packed with 


ministers, diplomats, generals and officials. 
Martial music filled the air, and the vast 
Place de la Nation bristled with bayonets. 
But the people were nowhere to be seen! It 
understood, and he 
of allegory 


was then that Dalou 


cursed ‘“‘the bastard art 


| 


When he returned from the ceremony he told 
his wife that he would make a Workers’ 
Monument in a style which would leave no 
doubt as to his meaning. 


It took another ten years before the Triumph 
of the Republic was finally cast in bronze. 
Curiously enough, there was another crisis in 
1899 and the unveiling was another great 
political demonstration. But this time the 
authorities invited the trade unions of the 
Paris regions to form the mainstay of the 
procession. Dalou was invested with the 
rank of Commander of the Legion of Honour. 
Profoundly embarrassed by the ceremony, the 
artist blurted out: ‘‘ Ohno! M. le Président, 
not that; I shall look ridiculous!” as the 
president was about to place the collar of the 
grand cross around his neck. He then dis- 
appeared to watch the march past of 200,000 
workers, many of whom carried red banners. 
Dalou and his wife were last seen on that day 
chasing a young man who had shouted a 
reactionary slogan. Fortunately he escaped, 
otherwise the newly appointed commander 
of the Legion might have ended the day in a 
police cell. 


From 1889 until his death in 1902 the 
Worker’s Monument was never absent from 
Dalou’s mind. He had great difficulties both 
with the general design and with the details. 
Not until 1898 did he hit upon a scheme which 
finally satisfied him: a huge tapering pillar 
resting on a drum which, in turn, was sup- 
ported on a rectangular base. The drum was 
to be surrounded by monumental figures of 
sowers, reapers, roadmakers, miners and other 
kinds of workers placed in niches, like the 
statues on gothic cathedrals. Reliefs on the 
four sides of the base were to show scenes of 
work on the land, on the sea, in the mines 
and in factories. Already his first model had 
made him realise his own limitations for such 
a scheme. He who had always lived in Paris 
or London, did not know the country workers. 
So he now spent long periods each year in 
the country, in small fishing ports and in 
factory towns. There he modelled many small 
figures, some of which were later cast in 
bronze. They are rapid studies of typical 
working movements which Dalou rendered 
monumental in the large-scale figures. 


Thus Dalou found the road which leads 
forward into the future from the realist tradi- 
tion of the period before the Commune. 
Whether he was conscious of the fact or not, 
Millet’s peasants, Courbet’s roadmakers and 
Daumier’s washerwomen all find their echo in 
his studies for the Workers’ Monument. Nor 
was he alone in his venture. In the years 
around 1900 there was a revival of social 
realism which has been unduly neglected by 
critics dazzled with the glamour of “‘ the 
aesthetic movement” and the splendours of 
formalism. The realistic current was repre- 
sented not only by Steinlen (1859-1923) and 
other brilliant draughtsmen, but also, sur- 
prisingly enough, by three of the best sculptors 
of the time. Shortly before Dalou conceived 
the idea of his Workers’ Monument, Constantin 
Meunier (1831-1905), who had painted 
religious pictures until the late seventies, had 
modelled the first of his great figures of 
miners and metal workers. And in 1899 
Rodin (1840-1917), too, made a hundred 
studies for a Tower of Labour. Dalou was 
therefore right when he wrote of his aim of 
glorifying labour in March, 1898: ‘* The 
subject is in the air. It belongs to our time... 
and the future is in it.” 
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A Ballet Festival for the Forees 


by Mary Clarke 


extremely ambitious and novel scheme 

was carried through with great success 
during April. It was a Ballet Festival. The 
idea had been germinating ever since a 
recent visit by the Ballet Rambert to the 
town’s Garrison Theatre (largely due to 
persuasion by the Centre) which roused 
enormous interest both among the Forces and 
civilians, It led to many inquiries as to 
whether it would not be possible to provide 
more information about this essentially pro- 
fessional art form. Many spectators felt 
handicapped in their appreciation by lack 
of knowledge of tradition, standards of values 
and technique. They wanted to know if the 
Forces Centre couldn’t do something to help 
them. 


The answer was this Festival—which 
succeeded in covering almost every essential 
point. It lasted for three weeks and during 
the middle week Madame Rambert again 
brought her company to the Garrison Theatre 
to give the public one of their rare oppor- 
tunities of seeing ballet in actual performance. 
On each Sunday evening a lecture was given 
by a leading authority on the subject. 
Throughout the Festival an _ exhibition, 
organised by the ballet photographer G. B. L. 
Wilson, was held at the Centre, which was 
open to civilians every afternoon. 


That it should be the Ballet Rambert who 
provided the actual performances is fitting, 
because no company has done so much to 
take ballet right into the war-time lives of 
people who might otherwise never have seen 
any. Since its re-establishment as an independ- 
ant company in March, 1943, the Ballet 
Rambert has worked under the aegis of 
C.E.M.A. and devoted practically all its time 
to the provinces, visiting every corner of the 
country and even dancing occasional weeks at 
hostels and factory canteens. The company 
has worked dreadfully hard, since having few 
members means that pretty well every dancer 
must appear in every ballet. And it had to 
put up with comfortless conditions® {without 
the compensation of the glamour or plaudits 
of a popular West End season. 


A T THE FORCES CENTRE IN SALISBURY AN 


In general, its performances have been 
before an audience utterly new to ballet. It 
has not even been a regular theatre-going 
public. The people have come from factories 
and parade grounds, benches and barracks, 
for entertainment and for knowledge of an 
unfamiliar art. Their expectations have been 
undoubtedly mixed—but their reactions have 
been the same. First delight, and then the 
demand for more, and for information to 
help them understand some of the conventions 
of this highly specialised form of theatre. 

The repertoire of the Ballet Rambert is 
ideal for these particular conditions of 
restricted space and improvised stages. Nearly 
all their ballets were created for a pocket- 
handkerchief stage in a tiny theatre, using 
only a few dancers and superfine composition. 
Because the audience is so close, the whole 
structure shows and must therefore have really 
inherent quality, since no amount of bluff or 
showy staging can cover its faults. 


During the war Marie Rambert has not 
only maintained her old repertoire, enlarged 
her classical one and presented new ballets; 
she has launched a new ballerina in Sally 
Gilmour; found in Joan McClelland a new 
kind of dancer; and continued to teach and 
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encourage both dancers and designers. Not 
only does her wartime audience owe her 
gratitude; the debt extends to the whole of 
British ballet. 

That this debt should be repaid by spreading 
news of ballet and encouraging the new 
audience to inquire more deeply into the art, 
is a method that would surely please and excite 
Madame Rambert. The Salisbury Forces 
Centre has led the way and its success should 
spread the idea further. The choice of the 
Sunday lecturers proved a determination to 
give the public the very best—and the public 
certainly took full advantage of a unique 
opportunity to really find out what it wanted 
to know. Mr. Haskell’s lecture on “‘ What Is 
Ballet?” lasted fifty minutes, but he was 
answering questions and going round the 
exhibition helping people for another two 
hours. Madame Rambert took the importance 
of tradition in ballet as her theme, using her 
experience and wide knowledge not only to 
illumine the past but also to relate it to the 
present. Miss Manchester largely allowed her 
gramophone to speak for her—but not at all 
in the spirit of ‘‘ do listen to this lovely ballet 
music.”” She chose masterpieces from the 


world’s ballet repertoire and pointed their 
essential characteristics, and their differences 
of form and intention. 

The exhibition was of the same spirit as the 
lectures in that it dealt with the whole art of 
ballet. It did not cover just Ballet Rambert or 


Early Morning 


English Ballet or Ballet To-day, but ballet 
everywhere and at all times. The continuity 
of ballet tradition appeared in the large wall 
display of souvenirs and programmes from 
almost every important ballet company in 
England and America and every great event 
since the formation of the Diaghilev company. 

A remarkable collection of books on ballet 
was assembled with notes on their contents 
attached to help the student decide which 
would provide the particular information he 
needed. The history of décor went from 
Benois’ famous designs for Petrouchka to the 
present-day work of Andrée Howard and 
Ronald Wilson, while even the future was 
given a chance by a collection of some fine 
designs for imaginary ballets by a young artist, 
Angela Baynes. 

The contemporary scene was contained in 
the screens of hundreds of magnificent action 
photographs of the Rambert, Sadler’s Wells 
and Jooss companies—mainly by G. B. L. 
Wilson himself—and sketches by Kay Ambrose; 
but perspective was maintained by also 
displaying a large collection of photographs 
of the great Russians. 

The exhibition being such a model of its 
kind, it would be a pity if it could not be 
more widely seen. There is a possibility it 
may tour Southern Command, but a London 
showing as well seems to be essential. In fact, 
the whole Festival was a splendid demonstra- 
tion of what can be done even in wartime to 
satisfy: the need for authentic information on 
all the arts; and the conditions in which it was 
achieved are convincing evidence of the part 
that communal centres evolved out of those 
at present serving the Forces, could play in 
enriching the lives of the people in the post- 
war world. 
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American Art Today 


by Richard Carline 


HE INCREASE IN ART EXHIBITIONS OF AN 
| international character to be shown in 
this country is one of the minor benefits 
ofa united war effort. Within recent months, 
for instance, we have had three of these 
exhibitions: one of painting and architecture 
from Brazil; another, the display of the 
important graphic arts of the U.S.S.R., and, 
most recently, the largest and perhaps the most 
important, one from the U.S.A. 

Before now, particularly in this country, an 
artistic reputation has almost always been 
confined within local or, at best, national 
limits. There is, of course, one exception 
—France, where the modern school has been 
sO pre-eminent since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century that to have an artistic reputa- 
tion in Paris has meant acceptance in most 
other countries. But Paris has had few artists 
of British or non-European origin. It is 
seldom realised how few, if any, living painters 
or sculptors from this country or the States or 
even Latin America are known outside their 
Own country. 

Many great names in British art, discussed 
and debated over here as being of universal 
importance, provoke no interest across the 
Channel or the Atlantic, while names which 
are famous abroad succeed in creating less 
impression here than scores of quite minor 
English ones. There are always people who 
will assert complacently that this is simply a 
question of aesthetic standards, that most of 
these foreign artists are not so good, and so on. 
But it is more likely that in art, as in other 
things, the establishment of international 
sympathy and understanding can only be the 
result of hard work in every country. 

It is against this background that work 
exhibited here from abroad has to be con- 
sidered. Judging from the patronising tone in 
which some of our critics have welcomed 
these exhibitions, it would appear that there 
are small grounds for continuing such artistic 
exchanges. Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell, for 
instance, in his introduction to the Brazilian 
Exhibition tells us that Brazilian artists need 
**a true chef d’école from Paris, or even 
London.” In somewhat similar vein, the 
Art Critic of the Observer uses the American 

- Exhibition for purposes of unconstructive 
comparison, telling the United States artists 
that their work lacks ‘‘ those qualities which 
we call suavity, tenderness, rich passages,”’ 
and that they ‘‘ cannot compete with the 
work of the few personal artists of feeling and 
imagination whom we can muster.” 

The American Exhibition contains, however, 
at least a score of painters who would be 
judged in the States on much the same level 
as we judge Augustus John, Duncan Grant 
or Matthew Smith. 

The Brazilian Exhibition, after its London 
showing at Burlington House, is now on tour 
for the British Council in the provinces. It 
includes two fine examples of Candido 
Portinari’s brilliant and luminous style. 
Although Portinari is undoubtedly the most 
widely known of Brazilian painters—chiefly 
on account of his many murals, in which he 
may have been influenced by Mexican con- 
temporaries—he is by. no means the only 
interesting one. The works of Luiz Soares 
and José Cardoso are perhaps typical of a 


circle of Brazilian artists who are opposed to 
any formal or academic training and in favour 
of letting technique develop naturally out of 
aesthetic motives. Luiz Soares, a compara- 
tively old painter, has made a complete break 
with his earlier academic method and now 
paints scenes of Brazilian life with the freshness 
of outlook and use of brilliant colouring one 
might expect of a younger man. José Cardoso 
began his painting late in life on the advice of 
Portinari, and is the ‘‘ father’ of Brazilian 
Primitivist painters. Outstanding among the 
younger painters are Cicero Diaz whose work 
1s vivid and intensely imaginative, and the 
negro, Dos Prazeres, son of a carpenter, whose 
work shows great feeling in the interpretation 
of popular ideas. 

The Goodwill Exhibition of Contemporary 
American Art has been organised by ‘ ‘Artists 
for Victory Inc. U.S.A.” in conjunction with 
our Central Institute of Art and Design, and 
is now on view in Manchester. (It has already 
been shown in Scotland and at the Suffolk 
Street Galleries in London.) The Exhibition 
is confined to the work of United States 
painters and sculptors and is limited in size. 
Each painter, for instance, is represented by 
one canvas only. The choice of exhibitors in 
each section was made by committees of three 
representing ‘‘ the traditional, moderate and 
modern points of view.” 

The selection of painters in the ‘* modern ”’ 
section was made by Max Weber, one of 
America’s foremost older painters and former 
president of the American Artists’ Congress 
which was disbanded during the early part 
of the war and reorganised as the Artists’ 
League of America. So we can have some 
confidence that his choice of artists, although 
so limited in number, really represents the 
progressive wing in American art. In glancing 
down the list of names, however, one cannot 
help regretting the omission of some of the 
notable negro painters of, say, Chicago and 
Philadelphia—with the one happy exception 
of Horace Pippin, the delightful primitive 
painter whose career as an artist is largely due 
to his disablement during service in the last 
war. It is also noticeable that few, if any, of 
the best-known surrealist painters are in- 
cluded. 
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But the Exhibition does give us an oppor- 
tunity of seeing recent work by most of the 
present outstanding painters and graphic 
artists of the United States. 


Its great value lies not so much in 
the work of these painters, who have been 
seen over here before—at the Wildenstein 
Exhibition in 1938, for example—but in 
its introducing us to many of the newer 
progressive painters, those whose work was 
encouraged, if not made possible, by the 
Federal Art Project of the “New Deal” era. 

Robert Gwathmey’s The South! is a social 
satire. Treated as a series of separate scenes 
or episodes combined into one whole with 
line and colour distributed in a deliber- 
ately decorative manner, it inevitably recalls 
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Botticelli. The theme is the backward South 
where negroes have to work while the w hite 
supervisors sit back in their gasoline stations or 
lament the decay of their ancestral treasures. 
The whole design is one of magnificent 
rhythm and brilliance of colout, although in a 
mood of criticism one might regret the lack 
of expressiveness in the handling and texture. 


If Gwathmey seems to gather technical 
inspiration (though not content) from the 
Florentine Primitives, the work of Burlin, as of 
Tschacbasov, shows an impetuous emotion- 
alism for which one can only recall Van Gogh. 
Tschacbasov’s large canvas Early Morning is 
an expression of a social, or perhaps psycho- 
logical, issue, significant since it convinces 
one of the appropriateness of its pictorial form. 
The basis of the composition is the rising sun 
—-a huge greyish-pink orb—spreading over the 
soil with its rich colour and texture, its harsh 
reality being the background to a figure of 
infinite simplicity—a child flying brilliantly 
coloured balloons. (See page 12). 

There are many other notable contributions, 
and generally speaking, in spite of the 
difficulty of combining in one show entirely 
different types or schools of artists, the 
Exhibition impresses one with its robust 
vigour—a quality we have come to associate 
generally with the American personality and 
perhaps rightly so. Although so large a 
proportion of the exhibitors represent the 
traditional or conservative approach, even 
their part seems less placid and complacent 
compared with the average display of their 
opposite numbers in this country. On the 
other hand we seldom see such a presentation 
of modern and progressive artists as is shown 
here, nor one which, on the whole, shows such 
a combination of true plastic design with 
sincerity of conception and purpose. 
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Alive and Dead 


CITIZEN TOM PAINE by Howard Fast. 
Bodley Head, 10s. 6d. 

TO ALL THE LIVING by Monica Felton. 
Fonathan Cape, 9s. 6d. 


LOVING by Henry Green. The Hogarth 
Press, 8s. 6d. i k 
Reviewed by Patrick Rice 

‘* CITIZEN TOM PAINE”’ AND I 


LIKED 
I liked it for the fact that the way in which 

Howard Fast makes real the incidents of 
late eighteenth-century England and America 
in no way hinders his conception of the human 
beings who moved through and formed those 
incidents. The book is about real people who 
love and hate, drink and repent, fight or funk 
it: and do these things in a context unfamiliar 
to us which Fast makes, momently, familiar. 
As such it succeeds in one of the two tasks of 
an historical novel. It humanises history, puts 
breath and blood and muscle into the skeleton 
of dates and maps. 

But its failure in the other task is big by 
comparison. An_ historical novelist must 
write from one angle. If he shifts his position 
the book will come out like a double exposure, 
blurring the history, parts of it cancelling out 
other parts. Fast begins, it seems to me, with 
this belief: that history shapes men, deter- 
mines their attitude to society, and that men 
then begin to react back on society, changing 
it. He shows us Tom Paine coming from 
England, from over-crowding, from Gin 
Alley, from hanging for petty theft, to an 


America that could be free. He shows us the 
Peter Quennell 
Studies of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Mr. Quennell gives a 
picture of the second half of the 
Eighteenth Century, and defines 
the contribution it made to 
English civilisation through the 
careers of four famous and 
representative personalities of 
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correlation of evidence in Paine’s mind until 
there is no alternative for him but to sit down 
and shout out the pages of his first book, 
Common Sense. And then Fast shows us how 
Paine, through Common Sense, reacted back on 
society, giving the uneasy movement for 
Independence in America a body of belief 
round which it could rally. This part, 

particularly the writing, printing, circula- 
tion, acceptance and wild success of Common 
Sense is most exquisitely done. From here on, 

Paine’s part in the rest of the war is shown: 

his depression at the evidences of defeat, his 
writing that calls so desperately for order in 
the chaos, the part his writing plays in produc- 
ing that order, the straight political work he 
does for victory. You see him become, 
increasingly, America’s spokesman. And 
then you see him, after victory, along with 
his comrades, settle down into a pompous 
kind of pensioned prosperity. 

Paine sickens of America, comes to England 
and France. And at this point Citizen Tom 
Paine begins to fall to pieces. The fine sym- 
pathy Fast has shown his central character 
leads him into a complete change in his 
attitude to history. From seeing men as being 
formed by history and then reacting back on 
it, Fast adopts the idealist position of seeing 
history formed solely by men. 

The story begins to spoil when Paine 
produces The Rights of Man. Here the situa- 
tion was, in a sense, similar to that in America 
at the time Common Sense was produced: there 
is the same kind of unease, there are th: same 
badly organised, uncertain groups of men. 
And here, once again, it is Paine who supplies 
a rallying point. But here, instead of treating 
The Rights of Man as he did Common Sense, 
instead of showing England’s unease, the 
demand for such a book, Fast writes as if 


- Paine both created the discontent and directed 


it, as if the removal of Paine would in itself 
have made England safe for reaction, as if the 
popular movement not only had no general 
importance but not even an essential relation 
to Paine’s writing. And from here it’s an easy 
step to the end of the book where Fast’s change 
of angle makes him damn St. Just and Robes- 
pierre out of hand. 

Fast started by trying to show Paine in an 
historical perspective, which is a _ rather 
different thing from writing down Paine’s 
opinions of himself. It is not any private 
annoyance at Fast for suddenly throwing 
overboard a particular conception of history 
that makes me say his novel falls to pieces. 
The centre of the book, Tom Paine’s difficult, 
unsympathetic character—he was almost 
always drunk and dirty—so beautifully and 
sensitively drawn at the beginning, simply 
folds up, becomes incredible, fantasy where 
one had expected realism. And this happens, 
it seems to me, because where one has become 
used to having Paine explained by a geniune 
and careful relation to his times, one suddenly 
finds that Fast is in love with his gauche hero, 
accepting the hero’s own opinions of himself 
rather than history’s. The double exposure 
spoils both views—though I shall read the 
book again, if only for the first of them. 


S NOVELS COME IN WARTIME ‘‘TO ALL 
a the Living” is a very, very long one, 
and I admit that I was tiring badly 
around page 150. For by that time I had been 
introduced, often with an embarrassing” 
amount of detail, to between thirty and fifty 
people none of whom had made any movement 
definite enough to engage my attention. 
And then suddenly the book became s0 alive 
that, in spite of much gawkiness and the fact 
that throughout there’s a deal of wind, I 
must advise you to read it. 
But those 150 pages were, indeed, wearing. 
I would suggest that Miss Felton’s difficulty- 


was one of scene-setting, and that here she 
can learn much from Mr. Fast, who set his 
scene inside a dozen pages and subsequently 
used a flash-back technique for sketching in 
any obviously empty space. I don’t think the 
comparison an unfair one, for where Mr. Fast 
had to acquaint us with America two hundred 
years ago, Miss Felton has to make us know a 
shell-filling factory in Blimpton, near Dust- 
borough during this war. The two places 
have this in common, that few of us know 
much about either. Mr. Fast recognised this 
-—hence his flash-backs. So does Miss Felton 
—hence her 150 pages. I vastly prefer Mr. 
Fast’s approach. The trouble in To All the 
Living works out something like this: you are in 
a shop which has already been described,to you, 
the exact location of which in Blimpton you 
have by heart. You are in there with two people 
whose faces, figures, past histories, opinions 
and aims in life you have been told until you 
know them as well as your own pyjamas. In 
walks someone else whose face, figure,etc., you 
know, etc. She has just got off a bus whose 
irregularities, speed, route and occupants you 
know as well as the one you will take to work 
to-morrow. Then these three people start 
talking about some problem in Blimpton until 
you know it as well as you know your own 
Post Office Savings Account. Imagine your 
feeling of impotent anger when you dis- 
cover, after closing the book, that all you 
need have known is that three people met and 
talked somewhere about a particular problem 
(I grant you must be told about the problem), 
that one of these people is of middle-class 
origin (you do have to know this, because it 
comes in later), and that there’s something 
wrong with the bus route (this, too, comes in 
later). 

Yes, To All the Living could have had the 
SCissors. 
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Eyre & Spottiswoode 


The other weakness is the thread on which 
all this is to hang. It is the story of the Assist- 
ant Superintendent’s love for Miss Griselda 
Green who turns out later not to be Miss 
Griselda Green at all. It’s a thread that 
snaps a great many times under so much 
weight; and I don’t see that a thread of this 
kind was necessary, anyway. The book is 
really concerned with how a place like 
Blimpton can grow from a centre of war- 
production into a community of human 
beings. There is enough story in this concern 
for any book. (It was enough, anyway, for 
Inez Holden in her beautifully balanced, 
uncuttable There’s No Story There.) 

For two truly memorable passages of 
writing I would commend this book. One is 
when the Assistant Superintendent puts his 
favourite gramophone record on to Blimpton’s 
Music While You Work hook-up and you go 
through the shops, from loudspeaker to loud- 
speaker, seeing the music’s effect on the workers 
and others—a passage of great feeling and 
beauty. The other is when the Public Rela- 
tions Officer goes out into Dustborough to 
check up on the local manufacturers who, in 
their own interests, are sabotaging the supply 
of labour to Blimpton— a passage of much 
salt and truly exciting. 

As a matter of fact, the local feelings about 
Blimpton which make up a large part of the 
book are done extremely effectively throughout. 
For the rest, Miss Felton’s warm sympathy for 
nearly all the characters in her story, her 
greatest virtue, makes half a dozen ef them 
achieve real human proportions of lovableness 
and hateableness—no mean feat and a clear 
win over Inez Holden. It’s just that she hasn’t 
yet Miss Holden’s or Mr. Fast’s or any practised 
novelist’s sense of form, and that her conse- 
quent extravagances with space and time 
pall on you. 


habits of pigeons, butlers, maids and a 

lady, with something like equal 
emphasis on each. It is one long insult to 
humanity, and I cannot think how it found 
its way into print unless it be that the insult 
is very well sustained and each fresh evidence 
of vice so cleverly and carefully balanced 
against some other. All the so-say human 
characters are even more objectionable on 
sight than the rawest caricature of Tom 
Paine: they have spotty faces or green 
complexions; the butler talks smut with his 
‘* boy,” the maids indulge in furtive practices. 
Altogether Henry Green’s examination of 
them is not marred by one single word of 
sympathy or feeling. As the whole unpleasant 
business is blamed off on an Irish castle 
during the present war, I suppose that, apart 
from saying that all men are evil brothers, 
Mr. Green wished to say that rich men’s 
habits (vices?) get copied backstairs—a 
point not without truth and interest, but one 
which lacks both truth and interest in this 
case because of the author’s complete un- 
sympathy and cynicism. I can only stand 
astounded that in times like these anyone can 
be found to make up stuff so nauseating by its 
condescension, so cold by its lack of feeling, so 
constantly obsessed with perversions, as to 
remind one inevitably of the corruption of 
sensibility which rots down into Fascism. 
(There’s a moral in the case of that gifted 
writer Henri de Montherlant.) 

In addition to all of this, Loving is written 
half in a sensible, smooth prose, half in an odd 
(supposedly working-class?) colloquial style 
which involves such tricks as the substitution 
of “of” for “have’’, and which is as irritating 
as the more general condescension of the 
writer’s approach. 
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Reviews by Roland Loewe 


TO-MORROW THE WORLD. Produced 
by Lester Cowan (United Artists). 


ERE IS A FILM WITH AN IDEA. AS A FILM 
H it isn’t particularly good, but as a 
discussion about the future of German 
youth, it is very interesting indeed. It suffers 
as a film because it is basically a photographed 
play!. It is almost entirely talk, not move- 
ment. 

‘*Give me only the children,’ Hitler is 
reported to have said, ‘‘ and the men will be 
ours to a soul.” 

This film is the story of young Emil Bruckner, 
member of the Hitler Youth. In his head 
there are certain ideas. He believes, for 
instance, that his father was a traitor and a 
coward because he fought for the German 
revolution of 1918. He is certain that the 
Germans are inherently a better people than 
any other. He believes also in cruelty, ruth- 
lessness, war, bullying; in arrogance, lying, 
treachery and deceitfulness. 

Somewhere underneath there is a very 
frightened little boy, who longs for affection, 
kindness and ordinary childish things, like 
birthday cake and candles. But Emil has 
never met this little boy and would despise 
him if he had. 

Emil, then, is transplated from Germany 
into an ordinary middle-class American home. 
The family is made up of his uncle (a research 
worker), his uncle’s fiancée (a Jewish school 
teacher), his aunt (a frustrated spinster), his 
cousin Pat (a little girl of ten), and a house- 
keeper (a middle-aged woman of German 
extraction). 

Emil acts rather like a disease germ. 
Within a few weeks the whole family is in a 
fever of anger, of jealousy, indignation and 
disgust. Finally, rather than be caught 
stealing some of his uncle’s secret documents, 
Emil hits his cousin over the head and runs 
away. After a bitter struggle he is brought 
back by Pat’s school friends, to be handed 
over to the police. 

At this point Emil meets the frightened 
little boy in himself for the first time+—no, not 
for the first time. He has met him before, in 
a cellar, once, when he was being beaten up 
by some Nazis for being his father’s son. It is 
decided to give him another chance. For, as 
the school teacher says: ‘‘ It isn’t just Emil. 
It’s a test case. If we fail with Emil, we must 
give up as lost a whole generation of German 
children, who, mind you, will be men one 
day.” 

This film does not pretend to show how this 
storm-trooper mentality is to be eradicated 
from the minds of 70 million Nazi-indoctrin- 
ated Germans. In fact, it errs by being 
sentimental. Emil, it tells us, is a decent 
little chap at heart. The really terrifying 
thing is that a man can be a Nazi all the way 
through. 


1 The stage production was reviewed in our issue of 
October, 1944. 


THE NINE HUNDRED 
YOU CAN’T KILL A CITY (Ministry of 
Information) 


HESE TWO M.O.I DOCUMENTARIES SHOW 
only too plainly what untold misery the 
storm-troopers have caused in the world. 

In the all-out offensive during the summer 
of 1944 a Yugoslav Army Corps was cut off 
and surrounded by the Germans. In the 
fighting that followed, the Partisans ran out 
of ammunition and supplies. Above all, they 
were prevented from moving freely by 900 of 
their comrades—men, women and children— 
who were wounded and could not be aband- 
oned to be tortured and shot by the Quislings 
or the Germans. 

A message is flashed to Southern Italy, to 
the Balkan Air Force H.Q. Help is promised 
at once. 

Meanwhile, back in Yugoslavia the Parti- 
sans prepare an emergency landing strip and 
presently C.47’s touch down loaded with food, 
medical supplies and arms. The wounded are 
taken aboard and flown to safety in Southern 
Italy. Their comrades, on the other hand, 
are ready to fight again. 

This simple and moving story is accom- 
panied by the singing of Yugoslav massed 
choirs. The songs are really lovely. 

One in ten has died in Yugoslavia since 
1941, The Yugoslav people will need all the 
help the Allies can give. This film should 
help to make that need more widely known. 

During June and July, 1944, the ancient 
city of Caen was in the very centre of the 
decisive battle of Normandy. While the U.S. 
armies were fighting to break out into Brit- 
tany, British and Canadian troops were 
holding down the bulk of the German armour 
south and south-east of Caen. In the course 
of this battle Caen was crushed, house by 
house, street by street. But the battle of 
Normandy was won. 

Gradually the citizens of Caen returned to 
their city from the surrounding villages and 
gradually new life began to spring from the 
ruined homes and the dead streets. Army 
officers, F.F.I. leaders, together with a handful 
of resourceful civilians worked night and day 
to foster this new, returning life. Water, 
clothing, fuel, medical services, food, news- 
papers, one by one these were organised. 
Caen came to life again. 

In Europe to-day there are a hundred 
thousand towns like Caen. These too must be 
brought to life again. And here too the Allies 
must help: Unintentionally, perhaps, this 
film shows how pitifully inadequate are the 
means of reconstruction while military require- 
ments have to have priority on supplies. 
UNRRA was designed for this job. But where 
is UNRRA? 


BLITHE SPIRIT. A Noel Coward-Cineguild 
Production. (Two Cities Films). 


OW FOR THE TECHNICOLOUR FAIRYLAND 
N of Noel Coward, the witty, whimsical, 

well-acted flummery of cocktails, coun- 
try houses and bright young things. 

Leave your social conscience in the cloak- 
room and have a good time. And, if Margaret 
Rutherford doesn’t make you laugh, it’s high 
time you had a holiday. 

You know the story, of course. You prob- 
ably saw the play. The middle-aged, twice- 
married novelist. The séance, staged to 
provide material for his new book. The return 
of his wife’s ghost from the other side, from 
out there. Jealousy. Comedy. Murder. 
Midnight exorcism, ending up with the 
author’s death and reunion with both his. 
wives in the land of the departed. 

Mix all this up with racy dialogue and 
wisecracks, shake it up with banter, puns and 


epigrams, add a dash of badinage and a 
pinch of vulgarity and you’ve got it—a real 
side-splitter. 

Blithe Spirit is the third of the Noel Coward= 
Cineguild productions. And the best so far. 
In Which We Serve suffered from Coward’s 
personal brand of upper-deck snobbery, 
while his excursion into the wilds of Wands- 
worth in This Happy Breed was rather less 
happy and ever so condescending. Both 
films, however, were outstanding from the 
technical point of view. A fourth film is 
now in the making at Denham, probably to 
be called Brief Encounter, which, I hope, will 
be better still. 

In Blithe Spirit, Goward’s great gifts for 
extravagance and conceit, released from the 
strictures of reality, work in with David Lean’s 
subtle direction to produce a brilliant trifle. 

As for the acting, Margaret Rutherford 
deserves special notice. In the part of a crazy, 
endearing clairvoyante she romps through the 
film like an intoxicated elephant. When the 
film itself is forgotten, her performance will 
remain. Rex Harrison, as the author, is 
willowy and as puzzled as always and very 
likeable. The two wives are competent if not 
especially memorable. 


In Mr. Rank’s great arsenal now being built 
up for the final assault on America, Blithe 
Spirit will perhaps figure as a piece of medium 
field artillery, and as such I doubt whether it 
will tear a great breach into the stout walls 
of vested interests that protect America’s 
heart and purse strings from the scheming 
British. Even so, this film is a good deal 
better than 90 per cent. of American films of 
the same type—funnier, wittier and better 
from a technical point of view, colour having 
much improved since This Happy Breed. It 
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would be interesting to compare the cost of 
Blithe Spirit with that of, say, Heaven Can 
Wait, a Lubitsch technicolour production of 
the same genre. At a rough guess, I should 
say, the British film cost less than half the 
American, but it is from every point of view 
the better piece of work. 


Finally, congratulations are due to Mr. 
Coward for having succeeded in getting his 
name on to the screen in the credit titles no 
less than six times ! 


A TREE GROWS IN BROOKLYN (20th 
Century Fox). 


Reviewed by Alan Cranston 


DON’T KNOW HOW LONG IT TAKES IN NATURE 

for a tree stripped of its branches to begin 

to shoot again, but in this film it seemed 
to take an incredibly long time. A pity, 
because when you begin to notice how long 
a film is, it shows something has gone wrong 
somewhere, and most of the way along this is 
a very good film. 


Between the cutting down of the tree and 
its shooting again is a story of the conflicts 
and emotions of a thirteen-year-old girl, 
Francie (beautifully played by Peggy Ann 
Garner) growing up in a Brooklyn tenement, 
passionately in love with her drunken, shift- 
less but kind-hearted father (James Dunn). 

Her mother (Dorothy McGuire) has grown 
tired of trying to spread the ‘‘ not quite fresh 
bread,” as the stalls advertise it, with the 
sweet honey of her husband’s charm because 
his charm ‘* don’t put no pennies in the bank ”’ 
any more. Because of this more material view 
of life she has lost the affection of her daughter 
who places poetry and her father’s ways 
above pennies and security. 

There is a young brother (Ted Donaldson) 
who is great buddies with his sister despite his 
feelings about the family’s nightly readings 
from Shakespeare, which make no sense to 
him. The situation, therefore, resolves itself 
into a mild kind of feud with mother and son 
on one side of the barrel organ, perpetually 
playing somewhere in the background, and 
father and daughter on the other. 

The book by Betty Smith, published in 
England as A Tree in the Yard, was a best 
seller but, as I haven’t read it, I can’t say 
how faithfully it has been adapted for the 
screen. However, I would wager it didn’t 
end on the film’s happy solution to the 
family’s worries. But that probably doesn’t 
matter much, though it may throw some light 
on one of the reasons why the film never quite 
rings true, despite its minute attention to 
detail and background atmosphere. 

All the essentials of reality are present 
except the rather elementary observation that 
in any society the odds are heavily in favour 
of your finding at least one more or less bad 
guy in any group of people. But in A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn everyone is a “‘ fine man,” 
of which fact you are reminded in the dialogue 
at regular intervals throughout the film. 
Even the rather blousey aunt (a lovely per- 
formance by Joan Blondell) who calls all her 
husbands ‘‘ Bill” no matter what their real 
names are, is at heart a ‘‘ fine woman.” 


It is just this fineness about everything, 
including the nice cop (Lloyd Nolan) who 
comes to the family’s rescue after the father 
dies of pneumonia (as a result of acute 
alcoholism), that blunts the edge of reality. 

Nevertheless being sensitively acted, dir- 
ected (by Elin Kazan) and _ photographed, 
A Tree Grows in Brooklyn is well worth seeing. 
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by 
KENNETH HEMINGWAY 


Fully illustrated 15s. net 


Something more than a thrilling descrip- 
tion of air combats. Sheffield Telegraph. 


Another very attractive book dealing 
with operational life abroad. 
New Zealand Herald. 


Here is an intimate story . . . and interest- 
ing picture of the airman’s part in those 
tremendous events. Cavalcade. 


The author has scrapped every trace of 
sentiment—even the legitimate kind— 
presenting his comrades as they lived and 
fought, chivalrous, erratic, coarse of 
word and gesture but always ready for a 
fight. York Evening News. 


His book vividly conveys the whole story 
of desperate battle against heavy odds. 
Nottingham Guardian. 


A lively picture of squadron life and the 
unquenchable thirst of Burma. Flight. 


To say that Kenneth Hemingway’s 

WINGS OVER BURMA is a vivid and 

thrilling story states a fact mildly. 
Western Daily Press. 


Vivid and readable. 
George Orwell in The Observer. 


. . . throws some fine confused light on 
the disastrous events which brought 
Wingates Chindits to birth. 

Times Literary Supplement. 


. . . deserves to be one of the best remem- 
bered of the many excellent books. . . . 
May he give us this book’s triumphant 
sequel one day soon. Punch. 


First class account of an airman’s experi- 
ences, Liverpool Evening Express. 
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An experience which will make excitable 
readers hold tight to their seats. _ 
News Review. 


It is a gallant and modest book. 
Illustrated London News. 


A fine record of great endeavour. Star. 
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Tuesday, 31st July, 1945. 


for the 
Jewish Playwriting Competition 
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Resistanece—Real 
and Phoney 


SAVOY. The Assassin, by Irwin Shaw. 
UNITY. The Yellow Star, by Ted Willis. 


Reviewed by Montagu Slater 


OO OFTEN I MEET YOUNG ENGLISH WRITERS 

—or old ones for that matter—who say: 

‘I’m writing a play about ’—Yugo- 
slavia, Czecho-slovakia, France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Poland, Greece. The country varies: but 
it’s always a long way off. On being pressed 
the writer will defend himself because the 
situation is ‘‘ more dramatic”’ in Split than 
in Nuneaton. Of course it’s easy to say the 
real truth is the exact opposite—as indeed it 
is—that for an English writer the dramatic 
possibilities of Nuneaton are infinite whereas 
Split won’t strike any sparks on his box. One 
gets a little tired of repeating the obvious and 
in any case still more writers come along 
saying: ‘‘ I’m writing a play about ’’—Yugo- 
slavia, Czecho-slovakia, Fiance, Spain. 

The films and plays about Occupied 
Europe have been so numerous that most of 
us feel that the appearance on stage or screen 
of jack-booted Nazi is a signal. We know at 
once we’re in for a phoney and we know it 
will be dull. Colonel Bogus is in the ascendant. 
Good-bye to any straw of reality to clutch. 

How firmly and how widely this applies ! 
Take a writer like Steinbeck. Normally he 


writes with a sense of reality so strong that a . 


world builds itself round his characters. Who 
more sensitive than he to the fine distinctions 
between the real and the phoney? And yet 
look at The Moon is Down. From the first 
page you know it is false, not just in detail, but 
totally. 

I recall an instance of being at the receiving 
end—in the first London blitz, in a cinema in 
Leicester Square, watching a Hollywood 
piece called Foreign Correspondent. ‘The attend- 
ant had just come round to say to those 
sitting in front: ‘‘ Will everybody come under 
the balcony, please. They’re getting near.” 
The raid was, in fact, getting near, but our 
interest was concentrated on the picture. 
The Foreign Correspondent had reached 
London in the blitz. He was doing a dramatic 
broadcast from the B.B.C. The lights were 
going out, the glass was crashing (in the film, 
I mean) and the Foreign Correspondent, with 
a throb in his voice, was calling to the world 
from stricken London with such phoney 
passion that we laughed and laughed. Who 
cared for a few bombs when you had some- 
thing as funny as this on the screen ? 

The prize in this competition undoubtedly 
goes to Robert E. Sherwood with his play 
about the Russian invasion of Finland which 
—the American political mood changing— 
became overnight a play about the German 
invasion of Greece. Mr. Sherwood simply 
admitted that his letter was going by a non- 
existent post to be delivered by a mythical 
postman, so really it didn’t matter what 
address he put on the envelope. 

Irwin Shaw’s The Assassin is by contrast a 
well-meaning essay in this field. Irwin Shaw 
is of course the American author of Bury the 
Dead, successfully produced at Unity just 
before the war, and of The Gentle People (a 
play I think more highly of than many other 
people do) which Rollo Gamble produced at 
the Aldwych around 1938. When Irwin Shaw 
brings out a new play I want to sit up and 


take notice. I went hopefully to see The 
Assassin. , 

It turned out to be a story of the assassina- 
tion of Admiral Darlan. Here, indeed, is a 
contemporary theme, but it ends, as the others 
did, in an abyss of unreality. I am writing 
about the play exactly a fortnight after 
seeing it. Looking now at the programme I 
can hardly remember which character Is. 
which. There is a list of French names, but 
some of them at a fortnight’s range mean just 
nothing at all. Which was Charles Gannerac 
now, which was Sophie Vauquin ? I’m afraid 
I haven’t the least idea. I remember a 
miscellaneous bunch of young men and 
women who stood about in a bar. They were 
supposed to be the resistance movement in 
Algiers. Every now and again they ordered 
cognac or vermouth for local colour and every 
new and again they were ordered about by a 
detective imported from a gangster film. But 
who or what or why they are I know no more 
than Mr. Shaw does. 

Yet here is a story of one of the big events 
of our time. It is important. It should be 
dramatic. The political moral is_ well- 
meaning. We are shown that the resistance 
movement embraces all sorts of people with alk 
sorts of motives and that really there is a place 
for anybody who has human instincts. There- 
fore even a muddle-headed royalist like 
Darlan’s assassin, as played by Barry Morse, 
a poseur, a self-worshipper, caught-up in the 
intrigues of romantic cabals, is capable of a 
moment of bravery and can perform a useful 
action for the wrong reasons. And because of 
this, says the author, and becausé _ 4 
contact with the resistance movement has 
given him friends among men and women ~ 
who have gained humanity by fighting for it, - 
an entirely objectionable character can be 
touched with a bright gleam and die belonging 
to something greater than himself. 

I described it as a well-meaning political 
moral because Mr. Irwin Shaw can only get 
away with it by sentimentalising both his 
hero and his politics and plays so hard for 
sympathy that he loses it for both. Nor is he 
helped by his actor, who lays on the senti- 
mentality with a trowel. Certainly this 
reveals a fundamental weakness in the play; 
but I believe the weakness is related to the 
more general point I am trying to make, that 
to write about contemporary Europe from the 
outside is to court disaster. 

I know I am trailing my coat, so let me 
trail it some more. In the thirties it was a 
conventional tenet of criticism that a writer 
can be effective only ‘‘ within his own experi- 
ence.” It was misapplied and exaggerated as 
these things usually are, but it did refer to 
certain positive changes that were taking 
place in the mind of the writer as storyteller. 
Realism, like the novel, came in historically 
with capitalism. Art-forms as well as forms 
of society wake up to themselves when one 
fine day out of the corner of their eyes they 
catch sight of their supplanter. When realism 
became aware of social realism (rather a 
different thing) it became intensely aware of 
itself, began to examine itself. It seemed 
that what the new—realistic—forms of litera- 
ture had given us in the past two hundred 
years was a power of exploring personal 
relations with a delicacy that had not been 
achieved in earlier days or earlier forms. This 
was a commonplace, but the discovery of a 
commonplace is always startling. One of the 
signs of our discovery was, for instance, the 
fact that while E. M. Forster had written 
most of his novels in the nineteen-tens, they 
did not gain their real influence till the late 
thirties and early ’forties. 

And it is just this delicacy of realism 
Forster is concerned with. At the same time 
the theatre under the influence of Chekhov, 


Stanislavsky and—most important of all— 
under the influence of the film, gained a 
sharper perception of delicate effects. I know 
it is unconventional to say the cinema helped 
bring this about, but a moment’s reflection 
shows it is true. The camera has a sharp eye for 
the phoney, to use the cant word I’ve overwork- 
ed already, though as a piece of period slang the 
word is significant. In front of the camera the 
actor has to play with more delicacy, sets have 
to be designed with more accuracy. Black- 
and-white photography is the symbol of 
realism, old-style. And, as of course everybody 
knows, it’s not the camera but the mind 
behind it that matters, and this mind must 
be alive to the most intimate details of the 
social and personal relations of the people in 
the story it is telling. Otherwise the camera 
blurts out: ‘‘ This is just a bad set and the 
man in it is wearing a false beard.” What 
applies to the film applies just as much to 
the realistic forms in the theatre. 

So take the next example, Ted Willis’s 
Yellow Star. Ted Willis is certainly going to 
be one of our important dramatists and 
Yellow Star is a technical experiment that will 
be useful to his development. He knows 
London and its life backwards. About 
Poland, where his play takes place, he knows 
nothing. He has therefore to sacrifice the 
details, and the details are the life-blood of a 
realistic play such as this is. The result is 
interesting. 

The play is about the persecution of Jews 
in Poland. Its middle act leads to the stabbing 

Dag hy @2.cpui wno isxne central figure. 
s@Basinte the life’of the Polish ghetto is as 
unknown to the actors as it is to the author, 
the characters have to be rendered without 
detail. There has to be a youngster who says: 
“* Whatever happens, let’s fight ! ’ so he says 
his piece. There has to be a coward so he 
says his piece. There has to be a Christian 
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who joins the Jews from humanitarian motives. 
She says her piece. The only resource the 
writer has left is to build up the Rabbi as a 
ritualistic character, and this Willis does 
effectively, though at the expense of breaking 
the realistic frame when, after the stabbing, 
the Rabbi brings down the curtain with an 
elaborate liturgical curse. David Kossof 
plays the Rabbi particularly well. 

The two other acts are about the German 
persecutors, and here the author becomes 
interested, so we do. He dodges the difficulties 
by making his first and third acts a study of a 
middle-class group under Fascism, people 
who might be of any nationality. The German 
general and his bewildered wife inevitably 
become figures of sympathy. After all, the 
general, a brave soldier, would never dream 
of pushing a lighted cigarette-end into a 
Jew’s face as his Nazi son does. He would 
shoot his hostages with military formality. 
Even the Nazi son begins to play his part for 
sympathy, a nice young man gone wrong. 
The only characters who forfeit all sympathy 
are the daughter and her mentor, who make 
some disconcerting eéxplorations of Nazi 
sex-ideology. 

The end result is a play with good continuity 
and strong situations which makes an effective, 
though gloomy, piece of theatre with little 
inner significance. I ought to add that I 
have been criticising it, as it deserves, from a 
high standard, for Ted Willis has a serious 
contribution to make to jngjish drasia, 


Im tis wise he misse$ firé in distinguished | 


company. Steinbeck and Irwin Shaw go 
down before similar difficulties. Perhaps one 
day a poet may find a way, in the theatre or 
out of it, to wring the essence from the agony 
of Europe in these past years, but that is a 
long-term job. Meanwhile, I believe we shall 
not get good writing about this theme in the 
realistic prose forms except from the inside. 
In film—I apologise for this frequent cross- 
reference but I believe it is to the point— 
we have signs of it already. The film reports 
of French resistance, and material that has 
lately come from Yugoslavia, show up the 
wild and wrong guesses in films made from 
the outside, at what resistance must have been 
like. They make fools of even such thoughtful 
guesses as, say, The Silent Village. From the 
real material the first thing we get is a sense 
of exhilaration, and it is just this feeling our 
laboured reconstructions failed to give. Irwin 
Shaw tries and fails to get it, Ted Willis packs 
it all into a ritual curse. Neither, in my 
opinion, touches the truth of this resilience. 


Tragedy and Farce 


HAYMARKET. The Duchess of Malfi, dy 
John Webster. 


ARTS. The Italian Straw Hat, dy Labiche and 
Marc- Michel. 


Reviewed by Eric Capon 


IKE DONNE AND MANY OF HIS CONTEM- 
is poraries ‘‘ Webster was much possessed 

by death.” There was good reason for 
this, if one remembers when he lived. The 
seamier side of the bourgeois monarchy 
showed itself pretty plainly after the death of 
Elizabeth. Sir Giles Overreach was very 
much the man of the hour. The vigour that 
had once belonged to the court was passing 
to the Puritans who were not only to execute 
a king but close the theatres as well. John 
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Webster, of whose life we. know practically 
nothing, must like any other dramatist of the 
period have passed a great part of his time in 
court circles, yet ‘‘ heaven gates are not so 
highly arched as princes’ palaces ”’ is not his 
only comment; rather the whole picture he 
gives is one of corruption and decadence. 

Of course, a lot of this can be put down to 
the theatrical conventions of the day and a 
public that clearly expected a heap of corpses 
at the end. Yet there is more to it than that 
in Webster. The smell of decay fascinates 
him, though in his finest passages, the famous 
lark in the cage’? passage for instance, he 
does geem to sense a world beyond it. 

The Duchess of Malfi, which is now in the 
Haymarket repertory, is something that ought 
n6t to be missed. Even its crudest horrors and 
fowest infamy seem strangely topical, but its 
chief attraction is its poetry. If one has ever 
a tendency to get bored (and there might 
have been a little judicious pruning here and 
there) one is suddenly jerked up by some of 
the play’s amazing lines. 

Of this production, let it first be said how 
grateful one is to see such a play performed 
in such a satisfying and complete way. Usually 
scratch Sunday night shows have been all 
we could offer plays like this. The under- 
graduate Marlowe society of Cambridge gave 
about the best renderings of them in pre-war 
years, st j fitting that Mr. George Rylands, 
who has so’often produced for them, should 
look after the present Haymarket production. 

His is what I should call a ‘“‘ literary ” 
production; that is to say, he has clearly 
taken great pains that we should be able to 
hear and appreciate Webster’s poetry. Nor 
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does his production, which is straightforward 
and unaffected, get between us and the play. 
Though tending to the slow side, the story 1s 
unfolded with great clarity and the settings, 
by Roger Furse, exactly catch the sombre 
side of the Renaissance. 

If there is anything missing, it isin humanity. 
Whilst one could sit back and enjoy a produc- 
tion that was always satisfying visually, and 
hear verse spoken with a mastery that is very 
rare on the stage, the whole still seemed a 
shade distant. True, the poetry is what 
matters in Webster, but he can also evoke the 
strongest feelings. As it was, one was moved 
less by the plight of the Duchess than by the 
atmosphere created by hearing such wonderful 
verbal images so beautifully and clearly 
spoken. Probably Miss Ashcroft was at fault 
over this, for her Duchess, though possessed 
of lovely grace, seemed to lack power. Yet the 
same criticism really applied throughout the 
company, so that it is fair to assume that it 
was due to the general approach. 

Perhaps this is the point at which to 
comment on the remarkable unanimity of 
style of the Haymarket company, who have 
already begun to create a theatre with its 
own distinct kind of acting. I do not know how 
far this is conscious, but what is certain is 
that the difference between them and the 
Old Vic is already enough to warrant a long 
essay. That is all to the good. For the more 
diversity, not only of plays, but of styles of 
acting there is in the London theatre, the 
better. People will soon be going to a theatre 
not only to see an actor or a play, but because 
of the theatre’s reputation; which will be a 
new thing indeed. 

To return to the acting in this production: 
the outstanding performance was Cecil 
Trouncer’s Bosola. This has been freely 
remarked on by the critics, and I feel the 
reason is that when he was on the stage one 
felt closest to Webster. For behind the cool, 
cynical detachment so typical of Webster, 
Mr. Trouncer with his very definite articula- 
tion and calculated style of acting, conveyed 
something of the author’s repulsion from the 
decadence, as well as the more obvious 
attraction towards it. Clearly, in this charac- 
ter, Webster expresses himself most nearly, yet 
it was a personal triumph for the actor. Mr. 
Gielgud gives an impressive performance, 
yet it seeméd too tortured to be as frightening 
as it should have been. Mr. Quartermaine 
contributes another carefully-wrought charac- 
ter sketch, of the Cardinal. 

All in all, it is a very good production and 
one not likely to be surpassed for many years 
to come. And it will do something to restore 
the place of poetry in the theatre, for which 
with one or two honourable exceptions, we 
have been waiting too long. 


French farce of the eighties, The 

Italian Straw Hat, provides a very 
agreeable evening at the Arts Theatre. The 
piece has an excellent set with really witty 
and colourful designs by Fanny Taylor, and 
the production by George Howe is resourceful 
and pitched in the right key. The only fault 
is that most of the company find the mild 
stylisation necessary for this sort of fantastic 
comedy rather strange, for which they can 
hardly be blamed, as the modern theatre 
regrettably offers too little opportunity for 
experience of this sort. Only Gevffrey Dunn 
and Helen Goss with their Players’ Theatre 
background find themselves perfectly attuned 
to it, and had it all been of this standard the 
evening would have been a riot. As it was, 
it proved very amusing and enjoyable. 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE FAMOUS 


With a Foreword by 
Sir David Ross 


THE GLORY 
THAT IS 
GREECE 


Compiled and Edited by 
HILDA HUGHES 


A selection of contributions from scholars, 
novelists, travellers and others—a gesture of 
homage to the Greece of past centuries and 
to-day. 32 illustrations. Just published. 15/- 


Author of ‘‘Lessons of My Life’’ 
(18th thous.) 


The Rt. Hon. 
LORD 


VANSITTART 


P.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
D.Litt., LL.D. 


BONES of CONTENTION 


George W. Bishop (Daily Telegraph). ‘‘Assail- 
ing indifference, confounding critics, and 
defying antagonism, he has dedicated his 
energies and expository skill to marshalling 
his evidence against The Hun, and in this, his’ - 
latest admonitory exercise, he has brought 
together a number of his most pungent 
speeches and writings, whose liveliness dispels 
any suggestion of monotony in the theme. 
Just published. 10/6 


Military Correspondent of the 
“Sunday Times’’ and the ‘‘Daily 
Sketch’’ 


. BRIGADIER 


J. G. SMYTH 


V.C., M.C. 


DEFENCE 
IS OUR BUSINESS 


The contention of Brigadier Smyth is, and 
rightly so, that our defence is the business 
of all our citizens. The knowledge on which 
these decisions must be based are given with 
convincing clarity. 10/6 
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SONIA DEANE § Korinska. 8/6 


LEWIS COX 
Radiant and Reckless. 9/- 
SIMON DARE 


The Winds of March. 8/6 


THURLOW CRAIG 
The River of Diamonds. 9/6 


“RHYS PRICE One ina Million, 8/6 


ANNE LORRAINE 
Yours Sincerely. 8/6 
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